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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
= onsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
_ —— his goods are really worth the price asked 

r them. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 


On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 “7 cent; 6 insertions, 15 
= cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 

per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 

0 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per cent; insertions, 25 per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 33% per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 


r cent; 6 


ger cent; 3 


insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, per cent; 12 es 40 per 
cent. >: kh Root. 
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BARNSGBS’ 

Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. Complete outfits for 
Actual work-shop business. Lathes 
for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, 
Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, 
Tenoners, etc., etc. Machines on 
trial if desired. Descriptive Cata- 
— and Price List Free. 

OHN BARNES, 

Rockford, by 9g Con, mee 

No. 2009 Main S Itfd 








RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 





No. 1. 






Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 


mt by mail postpaid. 
Lda marig ink and pads, 


ess. 

Put your ares g on 
minim Be etter, 
per, anything 
else thats you may sont 


Qa a SPECIALTY 
Se ? 


G2; a 


Gash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 29c per lb. cash, or Sle in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 35c per lb., or 40c, for Lest 
selected wax. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 

P. S.—Uniless you put your name onthe boz, and 
tell how much you have sent, Ican not hold myself 
< nsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 

thing te send wax by Express. A.L Roor. 


BEE-KEEPERS, 


ATTENTION 


200 COLONIES OF BEES FOR SALE. 
All interested in advanced bee culture, who want 
to make bee-keeping pay, should send for price list 

of Apiarian Supplies, Bees, ques, etc., to 
K. ANAGAN, 

Box 819, Bel’eville, St. Clair Co., llinois. 
Proprietor of Rose Hill, Cahokia, Falling Springs, 
and Lake Apiaries. —Beeswax wanted. 1- 12d 








The Oldest Bee Pauper in America-- ~ Established m bt 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Published WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 
The first and third numbers of each month, $1.00 a year. 
The tirst number of each month, 50 cents a year. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Proprietor, 
O74 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Gand Foundation Machine$ 


$10.00 TO $50.00 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION FREE, OR WITH 
OUK e+ 1 POUND SKCTION BOX BY 
AIL FOR FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements =“ Ob re B mailed on ap- 
plication. Medina, Ohio. 


THE AB G or Bre COLTORe 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same _- as GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to any 

stoffice singly), — which it may be clubbed. 

ne copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1. cf ea copies, $2.75; 
five copies, $4. 00: ten co egies, © 

The same, neatl. y bound in bg with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copie 50; five cop- 
ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the aye may be deducted, which will 
be 12c on the book in paper, and 15c each, on the 
book in cloth. 


Cook's Manual in paper or cloth at the same price a: 
A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 
ES 


CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 
With The American Bee Journal ($2 % Siew 
The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine 

















“* The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange (1 oop 
* California ‘Apiculturist (1 00) 
‘* The Bee-Keeper’s Guide ( : 


** The Kansas Bee-Keeper ( 
“ All of the above Journals ................+ 


With American culturist 1 50) 
British Bee 





ournal (1 00) .. 
(2 00) 


out by mail or express ** Prairie Farmer 








and you will save your- Noo. * “Rural New Yorker @ 00)... 
self and all who do business with you “a work, of | ,, SuentieAmenes (3 20) 3 50 
i trouble.” I know, you tt Recorder and Cottage Gardener (1 00) 1 / 
: Re We have those anne. for Dearie, & ss Ue a Official Postal Guide a | Beer 2 % 
men, Hardware Dealers, Dentists, &e Send for | ‘ Sumday School Times, weekly, (2 00)...:.: 2 % 
Circular. AT ROOT, Medina, Ohio. [ Above rates include all postage.) 
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Bp ‘ore 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


Before purchasing elsewhere. 


It contains illustra- 


tions and descriptions of every thing new and desir- 


able in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 


Italian Queens and Bees. 


1-64 


SAYLES, 


Hartford, Wasbington Co., Wis. 





FOR SALE! 


A farm of 120 acres cheap; also 70 hives of bees, 
with or without. For particulars, address 
2.» ©.C. HOLMES, Sauk Rapids, Benton Co., Minn. 





BASSWOOD 


AT $1.75 
PER 100. 


By freight or express; an be one foot or more. 


Address 


NRY WIRTH, 


1-34 sr ee Co., N. Y. 





EES. AND QUEENS F 


FROM MY APIARIES. 


QUEENS AND NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


3tfd 


Circular on n application. 


J. H. ROBERTSON, PEWAMO, IoniA CO., MICH. 


<+ 


> 


= 3 














Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 





$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 2e each insertion, © or 7 on.00 per year. 











Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an fmported queen 
mother, If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 

*A.1T. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., sal Itf 

*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. ttd 

*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 

*Wm. Ballantine Sago, Musk. Co., O. 

*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co,, O. ted 

*Jas. A. Nelson, box 83, Wyandott, Wy. Co., Kan.5-5 


*J. P. Sterrit, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 2-3 
Bates & Miller, Barrington, Bristol Co., RI. 2-4 
*Chas. H. Mitchell, Huwkiusville, Pulaski Co.. oe. 

fc 


*J. S. Tadloek, box 42, Luling, Caldwell Co., come. 


Dr. A. B. Mason, Wagon Works, Lucas Co., O. 
*Jas. O. Facey. New Hamburg, Ont., Can. 


28 
2d 





* 
Hive Manufacturers. 
Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
Fs ie Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 1tfa@ 


S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. Itfd 
F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Ith. 3-2 
M.S. West, Flint, Gen. Co., Mich. 1-6 


T. G. Ashmead, Williamson, Wayne Co., N. Y. 2tfd 





8. D. Buell,, Union City, Branch Co., Mich. 2ttd 
1883s-— —-1883 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Iam now booking orders for queens. 
I cull my queens as they hatch, is the 
reason my customers were so weil 
pleased last year. Send me your ad- 
dress on postal. and get circular. Six 
for $5.00. J.T. WILSON, 
ltfd Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 


NE-PIECE SECTIONS a specialty. Pound size, $1.50 
per 1.00; L. hives, 60e each. Circular free. 
2-64 B. WALKER & Co., Capac, St. Clair Co., Mich. 


gE Tr. LEWIS & O., TOLEDO, OHIO, 
Manufacturers of the U. S. Standard Honey-Ex- 
tractor (new improvements), and all other Apiarian 
supplies. Send for circular. Itfd 


sSrvvecet - ogee Seed. 
New and clean, 25 cts. pe 
1-4 BEN SLERDENO 


50 TO 150 COLONIES OF 


PURE ITALIAN BEES, 


In new, superior, well- painted. movable - Somme 
hives (frames 124% x12 in.), for sale at $6.00 per colo- 
ny, delivered at depot or express office at Lexing- 
a Co., Mo. DR. G. W. YOUNG. 











N, Grinnell, Iowa. 
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Honey Golumn. 


CITY MARKETS. 
CHIcaGco.—Honey.—Prices are unchanged, but the 
supply is more than equal to the demand. Beeswax 
is scarce, and rules at 27c for bright yellow, casb on 
arrival; dark and off color, 17@22¢ 
Aura pH. NEw MAN. 
923 West Madison 8t., Chicago, lil., Jan, 23, 1883. 


CLEVELAND.— Hone y. - Honey is quite dull just 
now; but every other kind of goods is the same: 
prices, however, have not changed much. Best 
white l+lb. sections are selling at 20 cts.; 2 lbs. 19; 
second quality, 171019. Extracted does not sell at 
all; have never kuown it so dull before; nominally 
held at 9 to 11 for bbls. and kegs, and 12 to 13 in cans. 
Beeswax very scarce at 30. A. C. KENDEL. 

Cleveland, O., Jan. 22, 1883. 


DETROIT. —Honey. —The demand for honey is but 


very light, and the market is fully supplied. Sales 
are made with difficulty at 16@18 cts. Beeswax is 
worth about 30 cts. B. WEED. 


Detroit, Mich., Jan. 23, 1883. 
CINCINNATI.—Honey.—There is no excitement in 
the honey market, but sales are fair to our regular 
trade. Offerings of comb and extracted honey are 
— Extracted brings 7@9 cts. on arrival. 
he sales of comb honey are very slow, although 
there is a large supply of first-class quality on the 
market. It brings 12@13 cts. on arrival. Beeswax 
comes in slowly, and is in good demand at 20@30 cts., 
according to quality. CHAS. F. MUTH. 
Cincinnati, Jan. : 23, 1883. 


Boston.—Honey. —One-pound honey, 20@22; 2-Ib. 
honey, 20; Extracted, 10. Beeswar.—None except 
small jots at very high prices, say 35 to 38 cts. 

Boston, Jan. 24, 1883. CROCKER & BLAKE. 

New Yor«K.—Honey. —Our ‘quotations on honey 
and wax are as follows: Fancy white-clover, in 1-lb. 
sections, per Ib., 23 to 25¢; fancy white-clover in 2- 
lb. sections, per Ib., 20 to 2lc; off grades white- clo- 
ver, in 1 and 2 Ib. sections, per lb., 16 to 18c; buck- 
wheat, in 1-lb. sections, per Ib., 16 to me buck wheat, 
in 2-lb. sections, per lb., 14 to 15; white-clover, ex- 
tracted honey, in bblis., 9 to 10c; buckwheat, ex- 
tracted honey in bbls.. 8 to &4c. _Beeswar.— Prime 
yellow, 35c. H. K. & F. B. TRURBER & Co. 

New York, Jan. 24, 1883. 

I have 3500 lbs. extracted honey for sale, basswood 
and clover, in kegs holding 150 Ibs., for which I will 
take 10 cts. for basswood and 11 tor clover, delivered 
on track at Farley, Dubuque Co., Iowa: if wanted 
in lots of 1000 Ibs. or over, *4 cent off. The honey is 
first quality, well ripened up in hives. Samples sent 
if wanted. JAS. SCOTT. 

Farley, Dubuque Co., Ia., Jan, 22, 1883. 


Ihave 8000 Ibs. of comb honey in '4-inch Lang- 
stroth frames; will sell at li cts. Also 1000 Ibs. in 8- 
ib. boxes, glassed on one side, at 15 cts., delivered on 
the cars at Woodburn, Iowa. JAMES SPENCER. 

Woodburn, Iowa, Jan. 10, 1883. 





We have had a poor season for bee-keepers, but I 
can make a better report than some of my neighbors. 
I commenced the season with 24 colonies; got 1350 
lbs. box honey, and increased to 37, all packed in 
chaff. I have 1000 ibs. honey in 1% Ib. boxes to sell, 
put up in crates of 16 boxes each; outside boxes, 
glassed, remainder not glassed. Delivered on board 
the cars at Decatur, Van Buren Co. + Mich., at 18 cts. 
per Ib. S$: H. MALLORY. 

Decatur, Mich., Dec. i, , 1882, 


I have about 1000 ‘Ibs. of ¥ white honey, and 500 lbs. 
dark honey, all extracted, for sale at 10 cts. 
Dr. i B. MASON. 
Wagon Works, Lucas Co., O., Jan. 20, 1883. 














ADVERTISEMENT. 

Every lady should send 25 cents to Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia, and receive their Pashion 
Quarterly for 6 months. 1,000 illustrations and 4 
pages new music each issue. 





NOTES FROM THE BRIGHT-BAND APIARY. 


FRIEND KINGSLEY’S ADVERTISEMENT, NO. 1. 





ary are all §nugly packed away for winter, and 

have been doing well up to date: even some 

three-frame nuclei have stood weather down to 

zero. So much for my way of packing, which | 
shall be glad to give at some future time. 

But now I wish toturn to the fraternity, with an 
expression of thanks for the kind patronage given 
me during the past summer, in queens and bees. | 
also think I can be of service toa great many of you 
this winter. There are two things a great many of 
us need, but are without, on account of the high 
price generally asked for them, and that is, n hand- 
power buzz-saw and extractor. By proper manage. 
ment I am able to make and furnish either ata 
much less sum than is generally asked. I will first 
give you a picture of the saw. 


I AM glad to say, the bees of the Bright-Band Api- 





PRICE $25.00. 


Iam glad of having the privilege of bringing this 
saw before you all, as | have never seen any thing 
that would equal it, either in rapidity or quality ot 


work. It is very handy, as one band can do the 
turning and sawing too, and, at the same time, is 
not very hard work, unless you get into a “big” 
hurry. The whole thing is gotten up in first-class 
workmanlike style, and all you have to do when you 
get one is to put the crank on and go to sawing. 
Seven-inch saws will be used, unless some other size 
is ordered. All who have bives, queen-cages, sec- 
tion boxes, etc.,to make should order one before 
spring. 

And now for the ex- 
tractor. 

This is made very 
much on the style of 
Novices, Only it is set 
in a light but strong 
wooden frame, which 
makes it convenient 
to set almost any kind 
of a vessel under to 
hold the honey, and 
about the right height 
to “*save one’s back.”’ 
It also makes the 
gearing stronger. 

Now, friends, both 
the saw and extract- 
or are gotten up in 
first-class workiman- 
like style, and I shall 
take pride in trying 
to please all. Price 
of saw, $25.00. Price 
of extractor, any size 
not larger than for {4% 
Langstroth frame, == 
$5.75; foralarger size = 
than this I shall prob- 
ably have to charge a 
little more. 

Very truly yours, 





PRICE, $5.75. 
CHAS. KINGSLEY. 
Greeneville, Greene Co., Tenn. 
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‘Ai I. ROOT, ae 
Publisher and Proprietor, f 
_ Medina, 0. j Est a ublished 


NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. 


No. 39. 


A HOME-MADE WIND-MILL. 


\f GUESS I shall have to be a little more careful 
{ about telling what I am going to do,—yes, or 

~ even what lam thinking of doing. Forinstance, 
on page 478 of October GLEANINGS for 1882, I re- 
marked that I was *“*thinking quite strongly of 


building a home-made wind-mill on top of my shop, | 


with which to run my buzz-saw.”’ 
x letter from which I give the following extract:— 


“ Well, friend H., how about that wind-mill? have | 
you made it yet? and if not, are you going to? and | 
when it is finished, will you give us a photograph and | 


description of it in GLEANINGS? 
crazy to know all about it. 
that does good accurate work, but it needs more 
power than I possess to run it. A patent wind- 


Iam just about 


mill ecsts as much as a steam-engine, and that is | 


more than [ can afford at present. I wrote to A. I. 


toot to see if he could help me contrive a cheap | 


inill. He wrote me that he could think of nothing 
cheaper than the patent mill; 
hay e something cheaper. 
you,’ 


Now, neighbor P. has a home-made wind-mill that 
pumps the water, churns, and does sundry 
chores for him, and had I made a mill it would have 
been built upon the same plan as his. Soon after 
receiving the above letter it occurred to me that a 
drawing and description of my neighbor’s home- 
made wind-mill might be valuable to some of the 
readers of GLEANINGS; therefore, as soon as I had | 
leisure I took the sketching-camera under my arm | 
and went over to neighbor P.’s. The whole family 
were interested in the sketching-camera, and then 


“Published ‘Mente: 


Nov. §th I received | 


I have a foot-power saw | 


but we must and will | 
Please let me hear from | 


odd 





‘No. 2. 


TERMS: $1.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE; 

2 Copies for $1.90; 3 for $2.75; 5 for $4.00; 10 

or more, 75 ets. each. Single Number, 10 cts, 

}§ Additions to clubs may be made at club 

es. Above are all to be sent to ONE POST- 

& OFFIC gE. Clubs to different postoftices, NoT 
| LEss than 90 cts. each. 


in L878. 

what a time suchicidintie Ph his WER and myself had 

in looking for a good position! You see, the mill 
| was so high that it was impossible to get a good 
view without going so far awuy as to make the pic- 
| ture too small. We mounted the straw - stack, 
| climbed upon top of the barn, on top of the wood- 
| shed, and went inside the barn, climbed upon top of 

the hay-mow, and pointed the *machine”’ through 

the one or two kKnot-holes that we could reach. (I 
| have always obtained the clearest pictures by placing 
| the camera just inside the open door or window of 
| an otherwise darkened room.) Finally, by building 
| and climbing upon the top of a pyramid of boxesand 
barrels just inside the great barn-door, and sliding 
one of the doors partially open, a good position was 
| obtained, a sketch of the wind-mill taken, and here 
it is. 

This style of mill might be illustrated by placing 
| the fans of a fanning-mill in an upright position in- 
side of a hogshead or large barrel, the staves of 
which are made to overlap each other, and to turn 
upon pivots at their ends, as do the slats of a win- 
dow-blind. In the illustration given, the blinds are 
| represented as open, and it will be seen that the 
wind can readily enter and strike the left side of the 
| fan-wheel, while at the right the blinds stand in such 
la position that the wind is deflected or turned from 
| its course, and passes to the right, around the 
| outside of the mill. A is the vertical shaft to which 
| are attached the fans, or sails. Although not so 

shown in the drawing, yet the corner posts of the 
tower extend to and support the roof. 

Fig. 2 is a sectional view of the mill as it would ap- 
' pear if cut in two at the dotted line shown in Fig. 1, 
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B, B, are the blinds, or deflections. C, C, are 
the sails; and it will be seen that, the better to 
“catch”’ the wind, these sails are not straight, but 
curved. E is the shaft. Now let us suppose that 
the bottom, or floor, of the mill is removed, and that 
somebody is standing underneath the mill, looking 
up at it, what he sees looks about like, Fig. 3. 
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PLAN OF HOME-MADE WIND-MILL. 

F, F, are the lower ends of the blinds, to the in- 
ner edges of which are attached, by means of sta- 
ples, light iron rods, the inner ends of which are 
bent down so as to form right-angled hooks that 
drop into holes made near the circumference of the 
wheel G. As the blinds turn upon pivots at their 
ends, as do the slats in a window- blind, it will 
be readily seen that, by turning the wheel G, the 
blinds can be opened or closed at pleasure. Neigh- 
bor P. has a long rope, the ends of which are fasten- 
ed to opposite sides of the wheel G; the rope then 
passes over pulleys and hangs down like a long rope 
swing. Pulling one side of the “swing ’’ opens the 
blinds, while pulling upon the other side closes 
them. This rope can be seen at H, A, Fig.1. Just 
above the wheel G, and the iron rods that connect it 
with the blinds, can be seen the spokes I, I, I, I, and 
rim J, J. of a wheel. At the top of the mill is an- 
other wheel exactly like this one, and it is between 
the rims of these two wheels that are placed, in an 
upright position, and nailed fast, the sails that re- 
ceive the force of the wind. The rim of the wheel 
shown in the above illustration is represented as 
“transparent,” which enables us to see the lower 
ends of the sails. 

The lower ends of the blinds should not fit closely 
to the floor of the mill, but should be raised an inch 
or two, otherwise a sudden fall of temperature during 
a storm of rain or sleet will freeze them fast, mak- 
ing it. impossible to open or close them. When a 
mill like this is used to drive machinery, and it is 
found necessary to do 80, heavy ball-governors can 
be used, connecting them by means of levers with 
the wheel G. This kind of mill can be built by an 
ordinary mechanic; and there is but little liability 
of its being wrecked in a gale. The enormous head 
pressure, which causes a great amount of friction in 
all mills of the rosette pattern, is entirely avoided. 
It can be placed in the cupola of a barn, upon a 





shop, or upon a tower, as best suits the owner. The 


sails receive the direct force of the wind, and that, 
too, at the periphery of the wheel, thus obtaining 
the greatest possible leverage, while most of the 
weight of the material lies at the rim, consequently 
imparting great momentum to the machine while 
in motion. 

Neighbor P. himself built his mill, and the tow- 
er upon which it stands. The material for their 
construction cost $15.00; that for the millalone cost 
$600. His mill is 6 feet high and 6 feet in diameter, 
and, with a wind having a velocity of 20 miles an 
hour, is about % horse-power. It is estimated that a 
mill 12 feet high and 14 feet in diameter would give 
15 horse-power. 

I am well aware that wind power is not the right 
power with which to run a factory,— it is too expen- 
sive waiting for the wind,— but bee-keepers who 
make hives for their own use only, and perhaps for 
a few of their bee-keeping neighbors, and who prob- 
ably do their sawing by foot power, to such, I think, 
a good wind-mill would be a boon. They could have 
every thing in readiness, and when there came a 
windy day they could go into the shop and saw all 
day long. Then, besides, wind-mills can be made to 
furnish power for pumping water, sawing wood, 
cutting or grinding feed, turning grindstone, churn- 
ing, etc. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., Jan. 4, 1883. 


I am sorry to throw cold water on your 
home-made wind-mill, friend H., but this is 
a subject I have been pretty familiar with, 
in my earlier years. ‘I'he mill you describe 
is very simple, and easily made; and if it 
gives the power needed, all well and good. 
But there is one very great objection to all 
vertical wind-wheels such as the one you 
describe. I once invented one, and submit- 
ted it to the editors of the Scientific Ameri- 
can. The objection they gave was, that the 
wind could act on only a few of the sails at 
one time, while, with the horizontal wheels in 
common use, the wind is exerting a power 
on every individual sail, or bucket, all the 
time. Therefore, to get the same amount of 
power with a vertical wheel, we must! make 
a very much larger machine; and, ordinari- 
ly, it has been decided to be more expensive 
in theend. Wind will certainly do a large 
amount of work, and that, too, without en- 
gineer or fuel; and we did at one lime run 
all our bee-hive machinery with a 17-foot 
wind-mill, and for a time we ran with it the 
apg my that printed GLEANINGS, as 
well. When one does the work himself, | 
like a wind-millj; but with hired help, that 
must stand still if the wind doesn’t blow, it 
doesn’t answer so well. 


$$ $$$ 
CANDY FOR QUEEN-CAGES, AGAIN. 





FRIEND HALL TELLS US HOW HE DOES IT. 
¥ SEE some of the queen-breeders mention the 





waxing of the cage where the candy for the 

queen isto be put. Friend Root, we are the 
first to use this kind of a cage, so far as we have any 
knowledge. In the latter part of the summer of 
1881 we first began to use wax where we put the wa- 
ter, and the past season we waxed every cage where 
the candy was put in the cage, and we shipped over 
400 queens in 1882. You no doubt have examined 
our cage. We use_light poplar wood for them, ? 
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inches wide, linch thick. We bore one hole 1% in., 
then bore one ¥ of aninch. We nail a thin board 
on one side, and then pour hot wax into the ¥ hole, 
which prevents the wood from absorbing the motis- 
ture. We next bore one hole into the other end 
with a % bit, boring it into the edge, and just far 
enough to let the tip end of the bit come through. 
We pour hot wax into this hole, holding it there un- 
til the wood absorbs the hot wax, then pour the rest 
back into the melting-pan. We then pack some cot- 
ton trimmings of cloth into the last-named hole; 
pour in water until the trimmings are thoroughly 
wet; then dip the cork into hot wax, and cork it up. 

We make an opening into the cage so the bees can 
get the water. We have had great success with this 
cage. I think that, when the candy is properly 
made, and out of granulated sugar, that almost any 
kind of cage willdo. Granulated sugar has been 
the most satisfactory with us. Some of the queen- 
breeders say they haven't lost a single queen in the 
mails. That beatsus. We lost several before we 
began to use granulated sugar. If we could get a 
cage that would carry every queen through all right 
to our customers, without the loss of a single queen, 
wouldn’t we be fixed then? and we could sleep well 
at night, after caging queens all day and sending 
them out, knowing that every queen would go 
through safely. We shall cage our queens 24 hours 
before shipping them (or some of them at least), to 
see whether it makes any difference. They would 
be reduced in weight and size; they would not tum- 
ble about in the cage as much as they would to just 
cage them right out of the hive, heavy with eggs, 
and clumsy. The mail-bags are rougbly handled. 
We have seen the mail agent on the cars throw them 
out on the ground, and it is very heavy. 
dling is enough to kill the poor little bees. We want 
a cage that will protect the queen, no matter how 
roughly they are handled. 

We are going to try our hand on a cage the com- 
ing season, for long distances, and cage our queens 
24 hours before shipraent; will not cage them in our 
mailing-cages until ready toship. There is no bus- 
iness that we delight in more than rearing queens 
and shipping them; and one of the greatest pleas- 
ures in it is to have a nice good queen to fill all or- 
ders as they come, by return mail; and it is a great 
pleasure to us to receive cards from our customers, 
saying the queen arrived all right and in good order, 
and in due time, and that they are well pleased with 
them, and give satisfaction in every respect. 

Kirby’s Creek, Ala., Jan. 15, 1883. T. S. HALL. 


_I have just been puzzling over the way to 
fix the Good candy for our queen-cages 
next year. Very small glass bottles, witha 
large mouth, do very well; but we have 
much trouble in fixing them securely in the 
cage, because of the varying sizes we find in 
any thing made of glass. As wax is the na- 
tural receptacle for food for the bees, I pre- 
sume a waxed hole will be as good as the 
bottle, and very likely cheaper; yet, for 
some reason or other, we have alwsys made 
slow work where we are obliged to use 
melted wax, to say nothing of the daubing 
— sure to happen, unless expensive 
1elp handles it. I don’t like to have the 


honey soak into the wood, because it doesn’t 
look tidy and nice, and I don’t want the 
honey to be absorbed from the sugar, so as 
to leave it dry, either. We shall see. 





Such han- | 








THE WRITERS FOR GLEANINGS. 
TAKING A LOOK AT THEIR FACES. 


HAVE for many years felt like having 

on the pages of GLEANINGS a view of 

some of those whom we learn to know 
so familiarly month by month, but I have 
been a little doubtful about getting engrav- 
ings at a moderate price that I would want 
to use. We have recently found an engrav- 
er, however, who, [ think, will do very well ; 
and now, friends, I take pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you, to commence with, our old 
and well-known friend 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


He gave me his photograph at the conven- 
tion, and also that of the twins. I haven’t 
got the twins with him this time, but we 
are proposing to have them meet the little 
folks in our next JUVENILE, if our friend 
the engraver has good “luck” with them. 
You see, you would now all of you know 
friend H., if you should see him come in at 
a convention, even if anybody didn’t say, 
“That is W. Z. H.” 

Oo OO 
HOW SHALL WE GET OUR COMB HONBY 
STORED AND MARKETED WITH 
LEAST EXPENSE AND LABOR? 


SOME ITEMS OF EXPERIENCE FROM OUR FRIEND 
BYRON WALKER. 


ROM numerous articles in the different bee 
journals, it seems that the matter of packages 
for storing and marketing comb honey is at- 

tracting not a little attention just now. Having 
raised and marketed about 50,000 lbs. of honey, put 
up in a variety of ways, in the last half-dozen years, 
I venture to offer a few thoughts on this subject. 

As the bulk of my honey crop is usually taken in 
a few short weeks, often late in the season, when 
most bee-keepers are busy preparing their honey 
for market, and their bees for winter, I find it very 
necessary, in handling my apiary of about 150 colo- 
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nies, in order.to acesmplish’all the labor involved in 
these several objects, so as to secure the best re- 
sults, to adopt those methods and appliances that 
will enable me to perform the greatest amount of 
labor in the shortest space of time; a necessity ren- 
dered all the more imperative, where competent as- 
sistance is not to be had, and at a time when, to sup- 
ply the urgent demands of one’s customers, is to 


rob your own apiary of the necessary sections, | 


cases, and foundation. 
Again, as my experience teaches me that one of 


the great obstacles to a ready sale of comb honey is | 
the bad condition in which it too often reaches the | 


dealer, [ must have packages of such size and 
strengta as will best withstand rough handling. 
Then, too, as it is a treublesome and expensive item 
to keep track of and recover one’s shipping - cases, 
especially where shipping to distant markets, I find 
it pays best, and gives the best satisfaction to all 
concerned, to make use of cases which you can af- 
ford to give away with your honey. It is hardly 
necessary to add, that I must use packages of such 
sizes as will meet with the most ready sale, and 
bring the best prices. Now, may I not venture to 
conclude, that a style of package that will combine 
and secure these several ends is the one most need- 
ed? It is not my intention, at the present time, to 
mention in detail the various arrangements in use 
for securing and marketing comb honey, but rather 
to speak briefly of that which has given meso much 
satisfaction for the past three years, and which I 
expect to make use of in the future. It consis's 
chiefly of one-piece section boxes, somewhat similar 
to those made by yourself, used in connection with 
a combined honey-rack and shipping-case; also 
nearly the same as that described by you in your 
price list. Isent you a sample of my section last 
year; but as I have reason to suppose that you 
either did not see this at all, or else, noticing that 
the ends were not dovetailed, you failed to examine 
it closely, I take the liberty to point out in what re- 
spects it differs from yours, and wherein I think it 
superior. 

As I found by experiment what common sense 


teaches in theory, that timber that can be relied up- | 


on to bend at the corners of these sections without 


breaking is not dry enough to dovetail at the ends | 


without shrinking, I avoid the use of timber that 
has been seasoned too much; make my section a 
trifle heavier than yours—5-32 inch instead of ‘4 in 
thickness; cut the grooves for the corners in such 
a way that the section will bend at the right points 


every time, without coaxing or compulsion, and | 


join the ends with %{ No. 19 wire nails, instead of 
dovetailing. In this way I secure a section at least 
twice as strong, and one just as quickly put together 
as yours; for although it takes a little longer to nail 
them (I find, however, plenty of handy boys ready to 


do the work at 5 cts. per 100), a smart boy, with the | 


aid of a simple steam-box, can bend mine at the 
rate of 50 per minute, while any one whose thoughts 
are busy in another direction can bend them several 
times as fast as yours can be bent by a skillful hand 
attending strictly to business. Allow me, in this 
connection, to refer you to the inclosed opinions of 
Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Ia., and J. A. Green, 
Dayton, Ill, which I think you will admit are entitled 
to some weight. 


Iam happy to say, that your one-piece sections 
are decidedly the best of all I have seen. Your 
groove, with one side deeper than the other, isa 





wonderful improvement. A boy whom I cowd noi 

teach to fold the ** Root”’ section rignt, folded yours 

every one right from the start with scarcely any 

showing. OLIVER FOSTER. 
Mt. Vernon, la., Dec. 22, 1882. 


Mr. Walker:—Your card of Jan. 4th is received 

You ask for an opinion as to your sections. TI wil! 
say, that during the past scason | used over 6000 sec- 
tions, of three different makes, and much prefer 
yours. You may send me 5000 sections now, and | 
shall probably want more later. J. A. GREEN. 
| Dayton, IL, Jan. 8, 1883. 
It is not that I have an eye to that inevitable five 
dollars, that I call your attention to this matter, for 
I could well afford, in the long run, to pay you ten 
| times that amount, would you agree not to copy 
| thisimprovement. Indeed, it requires no prophetic 
| eye to foresee the early adoption of this style of 
corner by all manufacturers of one-piece sections; 
| and the sooner this takes place, the better for the 
brotherhood of bee-keepers. I have said my com- 
bined honey-rack and shipping-case was similar to 
that advertised by you, differing chiefly in having 
the ends of an equal thickness throughout, and pro- 
vided with a wide groove cut entirely across them 
for handles. Such cases can be used in the upper 
story of L. hives, by making the ends of cases only 
°¢ in. thick. 

Itisa matter of not a little astonishment to me, 
that you have s0 few favorable reports to publish, 
from those using such cases without separators. 
Several correspondents seem to think their experi- 
ments prove that straight combs can not be secured 
without separators, and you appear to be so far 
wedded to the arrangement of wide frames with 
| Separators, that you seem to think it would be al- 
most a calamity for the bee-keepers of our land to 
| be obliged to lay them aside for something else; but 
I would say for one, that I could not be persuaded 
to return to their use, believing, as I do, that it was 
a matter of pure economy to throw them aside. As 
tothe matter of securing straight combs without 
separators, I can say that, with me, at least, it is no 
longer a problem, having only found it necessary to 
use large starters in my sections, and a section not 
| over 12f inches wide. Out of over 10,000 Ibs. of comb 
honey taken in about six weeks’ time the past sea- 
| son, only a small number of combs were irregular, 
| and these were chiefly in cases where wide sections 
were used. Had 1 been obliged to rely upon wide 
| frames and separators to have taken my crop with 
during this time, with the help 1 could command 
from a couple of boys in preparing every thing for 
| the purpose during the rush of the season, with or- 
| ders for sections, ete., pouring in upon one, IT imag- 
ine I should have had a much smaller yield to re- 
| port (I took in all from about 100 colonies, 10,500 Ibs. 
| of comb honey, and about 3000 Ibs. extracted, with 
an increase of 50 colonies), and by the time I could 
have prepared it for market it would have been 
worth several cents less per pound, and the prepa- 
| ration of my bees for winter would have been neg- 
lected. 

You state, in your price list, that honey put up in 
such shipping-cases as I have described, usually 
brings several cents less per pound than that taken 
| with separators, and packed in ordinary shipping- 
eases. Evenif that were the case, I should much 
prefer to use them; but I find that my honey sells 
in the Detroit market as readily, and at as high a 
| price, as that put up by some of my neighbors the 
other way. It does very well to handle over your 
honey several times, if you use firmly nailed sec- 
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tions, have plenty of time to waste, very, very care- 
ful hands, and a market you can reach readily with 
a spring wagon; but if you can’t compass these con- 
ditions, and have to ship your hoi.vy to some distant 
market by rail, as I did to Chicago, two years ago, 
and to Buffalo, in part, the pastseason, you will find 
that the less you bandle your honey, and the strong- 
er the section you use, the happier will be the result 
of your venture, other things being equal; and you 
will be more fortunate than I have been if your hon- 
ey in dovetailed sections, and especially that re- 
packed in apy way, does not bring you several cents 
less per pound, rather than more than the other. 
True, the glasses of these cases are sometimes soiled 
with propolis, and the sections more or less firmly 
fastened to each other and to the case by the same 
substance; but it is only a trifling matter to ex- 
change such glasses for others in the one case, while 
it is just what is need to help withstand shocks from 
any cause during transportation, in the other. 

To give an idea of what honey will stand when put 
up as I have described, I will relate an incident. 
This fall, while loading a lot of honey into a car, I 
had about a dozen 20-lb. cases of 1-lb. sections on a 
cart, piled about three feet high, when an assistant 
carelessly lifted a couple of them off from the wrong 
end of the load, causing the rest to be dashed to the 
floor with great force. Upon examining the wreck 
I found only two cases that were materially injured, 
a third having one section broken. Comment is un- 
necessary. There are other advantages to be gained 
by the use of this case that I have only time to hint 
at in this already too long article, such as facility in 
tearing up, and in excluding the queen from the 
sections, by properly spacing the bottom slats of the 
cases, also in starting the bees at work in the sec- 
tious by fastening the starters to the ends of the 
sections instead of the tops, and standing the cases 
on end between the outside combs of the brood-nest ; 
after which they can be readily raised to the top for 
completion. This latter plan works best where 
frames having closed ends are used, and the length 
or breadth of your case is equal to the depth of your 
frame. 

With regard to different sizes of sections, while 
various sizes will be necessary to suit all classes of 
customers, the l-lb. package is too popular at pres- 
ent to be easily superseded by any other size. 

I would suggest, however, that where pound and 
half-pound sections are to be used in connection 
with these cases, without separators, it would be 
best to have them made after the style shown in the 
following diagram with projections ‘3 inch:— 

— _—— 

j END. | BOTTOM. || END. TOP. { 

a =e — 

The idea is from Chas. Bellows, Vermillion, D. T. 
You will notice, this does away with the projections 
objected to by Mr. Heddon, and allows the bees to 
pass freely from one section to another the whole 
length of the case, and it may help to secure straight 
combs where the sections are not filled with fdn. 
Besides, would we not avoid using the only feature 
of Forncrook’s section on which he stands any 
chance of sustaining a patent? I can see no objec- 
tion to this plan, and shall give it a trial, at any rate. 
It may be better to use two projections instead of 
one on both edges of each end. 

Capac, Mich., Jan. 23, 1883. BYRON WALKER. 

Friend W., I did get your one-piece sec- 
tion, and noted your improvement, although 











I did not quite take in the idea that your 
section could be doubled up just as quickly 
as those with the V-shaped groove. We did 
not adopt your section, because we had quite 
a number of complaints from them; and 
among them was the very friend, Green, 
who now gives the above testimonial. An- 
other thing: If we should stop our works, 
and alter our machinery to meet the views 
of every brother who writes us and sends 
samples, we should never fill orders at all, 
nor do much else. Thank you for calling 
attention to the matter, even though you do 
it a little vehemently. Had you been at the 
convention at Kalamazoo, I think you would 
have heard me call attention to the fact that 
an immense trade was springing up in this 
combined crate and case, used without sep- 
arators. Now, friend W., please send me 
one of those cases, arranged for the narrow 
sections you mention, and we will have it 
engraved for our next issue; also please 
answer the following questions in regard to 
its use :— 

1. Do you tier these cases up, one above 
another? If so, how do you manage it so 
the bees do not soil any part of the section 
with propolis ? 

2. Do you put sections at the sides of the 
brood-combs in any other way than the one 
you have mentioned ? 

3. Do you let the bees work in each case 
until it is filled and capped in every section ? 
and do you raise up one partly finished and 
put an empty one under it ? 

4. Can you space the wooden bars on the 
bottom of the crate so accurately that it will 
answer as a perforated zine queen-excluder ? 
If so, give a little of the details. , 

If I am correct, you do not quote quite 
fairly from our price list. The objection to 
a section made as in your diagram is the 
amount of room afforded the bees for propo- 
lizing the edges, I am informed by compe- 
tent authority, that our friend Forncrook 
has no chance for a valid patent on any 
point, and never had. 


a 


DEVICE FOR MAKING * HOME - MADE” 
FRAMES. 


BY REQUEST OF ONE OF OUR JUVENILES. 
T the request of my little girl I make a picture 
A below of the apparatus I use for nailing 
= frames together. Of course, this would be of 
no use to those who use dovetailed frames, such as 
you sell, but I think a large majority of bee-keepers 
still use frames nailed together, and nearly all of 
my bee-keeping neighbors, who are not mechanics, 
make very awkward work nailing frames together 
without such a help. The apparatus is merely a 
piece of board with two 
cleats, marked A, A, 
screwed fast to it, just 
as far apart as the out- 
side width of frame. 
Of course, the width of 
board and the length of 
cleats should correspond with the depth of the 
frame; the top ends of the cleats should be notched 
as shown, so that the distance from C to D would be 
equal to the length of the top-bar; the object of 
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these notches is, that the projecting arms to sup- 


port the frame may be made equal in length on_each | 
side, without stopping to measure it, The buttons , 


marked B, one in place and the other turned up, are 
to hold the end-bars in place while nailing, and are 
fastened to the board with one screw. 

lused to nail my frames together without any 
such help; but since I have used this I find I can 
nail them twice as fas‘; and another_advantage is, 
that they are perfectly square, and are not winding, 
as they frequently used to be. It took me about 


twenty minutes to make the “ concern,” and I[ saved | 


more than that time on the first hundred frames I 
put together. E. HUNT. 
Sheridan, Mich., Jan. 8, 1883. 


HOME-MADZ BINDERS FOR GLEANINGS 
OR OTHER JOURNALS. 





ANOTHER PLAN SUGGESTED BY ONE OF OUR BES 
FRIENDS. 
of N last Jan. No. I read a description of howto pre- 
¥ serve GLEANINGS, by T. J. Cook. The illustra- 
tion shows how I preserve all my periodicals. 
A, A, are leather straps, two inches shorter than the 


papers I wish to bind, and one inch wide. Punch3 
holes at equa! distances in the strap, large enough to | 
pass a shoe-string through; punch corresponding | 
holes of same size through each number of the pa- 


per, Dec. No. first, next Nov., ete., until January is 
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on top; then place one strap on top, the other at the 
bottom, then run the shoe-lace (a stout one) as indi- 
cated above, No. 2; draw them tight, then tie them 
at B, and the work is done. If care is taken to have 
each hole correspond with the succeeding one in the 
several numbers, you will bave a pretty neat job of 
it that you need not be ashamed of. I got the idea 
some years ago from the Powtry World, for I love 
bees and thorough-bred poultry. 
JOHN W. STURWOLD. 
Haymond, Ind., Jan. 10, 1883. 
Thanks, friend S. Perhaps I am mis- 


| wanted to see another paper-covered book of 
any kind that was of any value. For a 
while we were out of paper A BC books, 
and, to avoid delays, sent cloth, and asked 
the difference, if satisfactory. Almost every 
/one expressed himself pleased to pay the 
difference and have a nice strong covered 
book. Well, we have a few times tried 
sending paper-covered books when we were 
out of the cloth. Whew! you ought to 
have seen how the brethren scolded. We 
had to have the most of them sent back. 
Well, to go back to the home-made binder, 
if you have some sheets of pasteboard cut 
nicely square, you can cover them with 
/ some nice colored paper, blue or green, for 
instance, and then paste a white sheet on 
the inside, and the front cover to GLEAN- 
INGS on the outside, then use the binding 
arrangement above, and you have a book 
that your grandchildren can pull down from 
the shelf to look at the pictures, and note 
| the progress in bee culture, years hence, if 
you choose. One of our girls binds our 
Postal Guides in a similar way, and they 
make very pretty-looking books. Our en- 
graver has made a funny blunder and got 
ot yaaa on the front edge instead of the 
ack. 
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“Remindery,” 


Or Department for duties to be attended to 
this month, 





SUGGESTIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


| § ITH many of us the bees are likely to 
el have a fly this month, where kept 
ew out of doors. Where kept in doors, 

I would not disturb them, unless things are 
/in a very bad state indeed. Darkness, and 
| plenty of good pure air, will usually keep 
| them quiet, although some folks do contend 
| they should have water. If giving them wa- 
| ter keeps them quiet, perhaps it will be well 
'to give it to them quietly. Go slow in 
|} adopting new ways of doing. I think I 
| would rather have bees kept in the cellar un- 
_ til natural pollen comes, if they are not suf- 

fering with dysentery, or are too warm and 
/ uneasy. Bees out of doors may be handled 
| whenever it is warm enough for them to fly, 
| but I would not handle them unless it is 
| warm enough. If they are properly protect- 
ed and ventilated, and good food is all 
| around them, they can fly when they get 
| ready, or not fly, as they choose; and I do 
/not know what need there is of disturbing 
| them, unless it is to see that the entrances 
/are not choked with dead bees. If the en- 
| trance to the chaff hive is left open all win- 
| ter, as I think it should be, there will be lit- 


taken, but it has seemed to me that leather tle danger of its getting stopped up; but if 
would be rather too yielding, to draw the | any hive should not fly when the rest do, it 
numbers up strong and tight. Would not might be well to take a peep into the en- 
stiff pasteboard under leather be better? | trance. If the severe weather has killed off 
And while I think of it, why not have a/ any colonies, either fasten the hive up se- 
yasteboard cover for each side? We all} curely, or put the combs in a tight honey- 
ave had experience with books with paper | house, where no bees can get started robbing 
covers, and know how easily they get torn’! on them. Robbing, started in the early 
and ‘dog’s-eared.” I have been thinking | spring and winter, is a very bad thing, and 
of late, several times, that I almost neyer | be sure you have none of it. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT SOME SUCCESS- 
FUL BUSINESS MEN, 





W. F. & JOHN BARNES, ROCKFORD, ILL. 

©] OME of our older readers may remember 
Sy the experiments we made with foot- 

“power saws for making hives and sec- 
tion boxes, something like ten years ago. 
You will remember that I decided in favor 
of a machine costing only $35.00, in prefer- 
ence to one that cost over a hundred. ‘The 
cheap machine was made by the gentlemen 
whose names appear at head of this article. 
We have sold machines of their make, every 
year since then, and it has been with plea- 
sure that I have noticed the steady increase 
of their business from year to year. At the 
Centennial I was pleased to meet one of the 
brothers, and shall always remember him as 


a bright, good-natured enthusiast in his busi- | 
ness of showing and explaining what could 

be done with foot-power saws. Below we 

give an engraving of their factory as it ap- 

pears in this present year of 1853. 


ae 
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The material used in this building is brick 
and stone. The main machine-shop, shown 
on the extreme right, is 150 ft. by 40; the 
front portion of the L is also 150 ft. by 40. 


The office in the left end of the front L, | 


where two men are seen, is 40 by 50. The 
rear part of the building, facing the Rock 
ney is the foundry and smith shop, 250 ft. 
y 60. 
——— > <— Gi 


A COUPLE OF A B C SCHOLARS IN 
KANSAS, 


THEIR TRIALS AND SUCCESSES. 

S\ gry wife and I are bee-keepers on a small scale. 
MM TI commenced last June with two colonies of 
== Italian bees. They were about as nearly 
starved out, I presume, as bees ever are to pull 
through allright. I thought I knew a little some- 
thing about the science of bee-keeping, but I soon 
found out [I was as green as grass; and the more I 
worked with my pets the more mystified I became, 
and at the same time interested. I finally subscribed 
for GLEANINGS, and that made the fever worse. I 
bought Cook’s Manual and your A BC book, and of 
course I learned a great deal; but it seems to me 
the half has not been told, and that there are 
* mountains” of information yet for me to learn. | 
I feel now, when I do not think of it, greener thanI | 
did the first of Jast June, when I had no experience, 

nor your A B C book, Cook’s Manual, or GLEANINGS | 
for a guide. I had fertile workers during the sea- | 


| son, and robbing, and the “ contrariest’”’ and most 

, aggravating swarm of hees, I thought, on earth. It 

' was an after-swarm that would swarm out, and then 

| go back into the old hive. They kept up this fool- 

| ishness once or twice a day for five days; and after 
they had eaten ail of their honey in the old hive, 
they got disgusted, as I then thought, and concluded 
to stay ina hive | had been putting them in, and 
went to work. They were the best workers I had in 
my little apiary, afterward working all day until 
dark, with a rush. 


In the midst of a honey-flow the 10th of Sept., 
three days of dry hot winds dried up all the flowers, 
and the honey season was ended, and robbing was 
in order. The colonies were all strong, except one. 
This the other bees attempted to rob. I wasa little 
better posted by this time. 1 tried all of your plans 
and Prof. Cook’s, without success, except the last. 

_ 1 moved the hive two miles into the country, and it 
was asuccess. I brought them back a fair colony 
late in the fall, and put itin the cellar. 1 callit my 
nucleus. I have at present 5 strong colonies and 
the nucleus; one colony in chaff hive, 2 packed in 
chaff in Simplicity hives, and on their summer 
stands; the rest I put inthe cellar. My five col- 
onies went into winter quarters with about 40 
Ibs. of honey to the hive. I got something over 
200 Ibs. of comb honey, without fdn. Onecolony 
made 1.5 lbs. surplus, and all in a country that 
— does not furnish honey, as friend Dearton, of 
= Silver Lake, Kan., said in the Jast June No. of 
GLEANINGS. Silver Lake is only six miles from 
here, and a good deal such a locality as this. 
Perbaps he may be right, as one season would 
not disprove it. 
SMARTWEED, 
Or a weed that looks like the old - fashioned 
smartweed, grows thickly everywhere in corn- 
fields and on wheat-stubble that has not been plowed 
up. It furnished the honey here, and is of a very 
superior quality. Some speak of it as being equal 
| to white clover. Willsome one in GLEANINGs tell 
whether it can be depended upon as a honey-plant? 
| Does it afford honey every year, and how long is its 
| season to yield honey? I couldn’t find any thing in 
| any of the bee literature as to its value as a honey- 
| plant. 
| My wife helped me with the bees. She has the 
bee fever also, and caught it from her busband. 
Often in her sleep, during the time when the bees 
were swarming out last summer, she would wake 
me up in the night and say the bees were all over 
the bed, clawing around and brushing imaginary 
| bees off the pillow until she would wake herself up. 
| She is reading and posting herself up this winter, 
| and says she will allow no such foolishness and cut- 
| ting-up and swarming-out so often next season as 
| we had last. I call her “Mrs. Harrison,”’ as she ad- 
| mires that lady's letter in GLEANINGS so much; and, 
by the way, she thinks GLEANINGS is just splendid, 
/}andsodol. We have no little ones, only our bees 
| for pets. The thermometer has averaged 17 degrees 
below zero for the past three days —the coldest 
known for years in Kansas. M. F. TATMAN. 
| Rossville, Kans., Jan. 22, 1883. 
| 


I am very glad to know you succeeded so 
well, my friend ; for over 100 lbs. of comb 
honey to the hive might encourage almost 
anybody, for the first season. I wonder if 
other bee-men’s wives, a few of them, have 
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not dreamed of bees, and made things lively 
for awhile.—The plant you speak of is 
called by some heart’s-ease, and by others 
blackheart. Its botanical name is Polygo- 
num persicaria. AS it always comes into 
weedy corn-fields in the West, I presume 
there is little need of cultivating it as a 
honey-plant. 


THAT FLOWERING MAPLE. 


HOW TO PROPAGATE IT BY CUTTINGS. 





the abutilon yielding honey. I have known 

for several years that there are two or three 
species of them that are secreters of honey of fair 
flavor, but I never owned any of them myself. You 
also asked if some of the “sisters or other womens”’ 
won't tell how to propagate them by slips. Well, 
IT am no “sister,” nor “other womens’”’ sister; but 
“Tiz a man that noze how ’tis dun, so I'll tell you 
awl.” 

A number of years ago I worked with an expert 
gardener in a large greenhouse, and there learned 
the principles of the art of propagating plants in va- 
rious ways. But not having a propagating-house of 
my own, I have many times used its substitutes, one 
of which | will try to make plain. 

Take a deep goblet, tumbler, or a fruit-jar, or a 
bottle with the top broken off. Put some good-sized 
pebbles, pieces of coal clinkers, or any thing else in 
the bottom, to fill the article within 3 inches of the 
top. Now put some smaller ones in to chink up the 
cracks in the top of the pile, so that there will be 
nothing but small crevices left, and yet all beneath 
this top layer needs to be kept just as open as possi- 
bie, to make a space for water. 

Now take some good rich garden soil (not chip 
dirt), and the same bulk of sand, — I like river or 
clean road sand best, — and fill up the rest of the 
giass with the mixture. Be sure to mix the sand 
and dirt thoroughly. Wet it till the water runs 


C* page 31, Jan. No., E. Edmunson writes about 


through and nearly fills the spaces full among the | 
rubbish in the bottom of the glass. If your job is 
properly done, very little if any of your soil will | 


wash between the pebbles. 

You are now ready for the cuttings. They should 
be the young tendershoots at the tips of the branch- 
es, from two to four inches long. Stick these tight 
to the glass, and as close together as you have a mind 
to, all around the glass; then set the glass close to 
the window, in the full blaze of the sun, only water- 
ing often enough to keep some water in the bottom 
of the glass, Don’t be afraid the things will die, if 
they do wilt some; nor if the soil looks dry on top, 
think they must be watered; but just make up your 
mind that, as long as you see water in the bottom of 
the glass, the water must evaporate through the 
soil. If your cuttings are good, and it has been 
pleasant weather, in 10 or 15 days you will see the 
roots start. When they are an inch or two long, 
make the soil quite wet; then carefully pull out the 
best-rooted ones and put them into small pots in 
good garden soil, and give a good watering. Setin 
the shade for two or three days, then give them a 
strong light. Small pots, or even spice-boxes, are 
good; but to put one of these young plants intoa 
large pot or box is like feeding an infant with food 
needed by a strong hard-working man, and it would 
doas well. Ihave put nine cuttings in a goblet that 


had the bottom broken off, so I hung it by three 
strings to a nailin the top of a window-case. Foli- 
age-plant cuttings, with only two leaves, being a 
single joint of young growth, have rooted in one 
week for me by this treatment, and I have taken 
three batches of plants from a glass, all well rooted, 
within five weeks. 

In 1882 I had a piece of a choice foliage plant 10 in, 
long, with four pairs of leaves and two small leaves. 
1 cut off each of the three pairs of large leaves to 
make a cutting; thus I had four good cuttings. The 
two pairs of oldest leaves were split in the center of 
the stalk, leaving a leaf and perfect bud on each 
piece, with about 14 inches of split stalk below each 
leaf. I then had six good cuttings. All of them 
lived, and in two weeks were all rooted and in sepa- 
rate pots. This was done the last week in March, 
and furnished me six good plants for the border, 
that surpassed any of the ten-cent plants from the 
florist. 

Verbenas, heliotropes, petunias, and all of the 
bedding plants, as well as many of the choice green- 
house plants, are easily raised in this way. I have 
tried the plan for twelve years, and know it’s good. 

Woodbury, Ct., Jan. 19, 1883. H. L. JEFFREY. 


a 


DON’T SELL YOUR HONEY WITHOUT 
KNOWING WHAT IT IS WORTH. 








MRS. HARRISON TELLS US SOME OF HER TROUBLES. 


way they dispose of their honey than in any 

other. Dealers say that they never saw hon- 
ey so plentiful in Peoria before as during the last 
State fair. Wedo not wish our fellow-craftsmen to 
think that we claim a “patent right’’ on this mar- 
ket, for all have the privilege of selling where they 
can do the best. The hurt is not in coming here to 
dispose of their honey, but in forcing it upon the 
market at a price less than the cost of production. 
A groceryman remarked to us yescerday, “If these 
men who brought their honey here during the fair 
had worked up their own locality, they would have 
| realized much more money. But they would say, 
‘IT have the honey here, and I must sell it; I don’t 
| want to take it home; name your price.” 
| Ittakes some time for people to be willing to pay 
a fair price for an article after they have purchased 
it so cheaply. This cheap honey, though, has its 
| tnission: it will create a demand where it never ex- 
| isted before, as many persons bought it who would 


BB was they as tread on my corns oftener in the 





not have done so,if it had not been cheap. And 
they learned what they probably never knew, that 
honey ‘is good.’’ These bee-keepers (in a small 
way, no large ones are ever guilty of such folly) 
paid dearly for thus educating the people. 

There are few country neighborhoods where the 
product of fifty colonies of bees could not be sold to 
advantage. We once visited a bee-keeper who lived 
five miles from any town, who had an apiary of 
about 50 colonies, well cared for, and run exclusive- 
ly for extracted honey. He said, ‘I sell all my hon- 
ey at home, to the neighboring farmers, and I could 
sell much more if [had it, but Icould not nearly 
supply the demand.” 

The products of large established apiaries find no 
difficulty in finding a market; but that of small api- 
aries is different. The market must be worked up. 
The best way to sell in towns or large cities is to 
leave the honey at home and canvass with sam- 
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ples, visiting drug-stores, groceries, ete. If the 
owner has not any work that will pay him any bet- 
ter, large orders might be taken by visiting manu- 
factories where many hands are employed, choosing 
their lunch-hour as the most propitious time for the 
visit. We have found some very good honey cus- 
tomers, While purchasing our household supplies, 
by offering a smail quantity of honey, and paying 
the rest in money. Mus. L. HARRISON, 

Peoria, Ill, Jan., 1883, 

It is bad to sell honey, or any thing else, 
for What it will bring, to folks who do not 
particularly want it. On this account | 
would dislike to take a load anywhere unless 
I had some sort of an idea how I was to dis- 
pose of it. Your suggestion, Mrs. H., that 
it were well to go first with samples, is an 
excellent one, unless you are prepared to 
take the load home again, unless a tair price 





be obtained. If our friends will always 


inention what their honey sells for, in mak- | 
ing their reports, it will do much toward in- 


forming all who read the journal about how | 
much they ought to ask for their honey. 


a 
REVERSIBLE FRAMES, AGAIN. 


FRIEND BURGESS, AND HIS IMPROVEMENTS OF THE 
PAST YEAR. SEE P. 71, FEB., 1882. 


of making the“ reversible frame.’ You sug- 
gested two bearings instead of one. I accept- 
ed your idea, and now inclose a shortened end of the 
frame, as I makeit. You will notice that my end- 


A\ BOUT a year ago I sent you a sample of my way 


hd eye 


pieces go between the top and bottom bars so the 
wires hold all tight together. Your illustration was 
the reverse. In wiring for fdn. I use 6 wires across 
my frame — the end ones, one inch from the end- 
piece — you will notice the holes made. As I turn 
the frame over from time to time I need no diagonal 
wires. The wire bearings are made by winding 
around a %-inch bar of iron, and then cutting them 
open on one side. The top and bottom bars have a 
saw-kerf near the end to receive them. The up- 
right wire support is held in place by two staples, 
such as are used in blind-making, placing them 1% 
inches from each end. I think a good many would 
try a few reversible frames, if you kept them in stock. 

Recently a man wrote me, that, by turning over 
the frames of a Simplicity hive,as you suggested, he 
secured 18 boxes of honey where the bees had de- 
termined to put it into the brood-frames. They do 
not like to have the honey part of the frame put at 
the bottom. F. W. BuRGEss. 

Huntington, L. 1., N. Y., Jan. 12, 1883. 

When our friend sent the model of his re- 
versible frame a year ago, I told him it 
would not do to let the frame hang on a sin- 
gle wire. You will noticein the one shown 
above, he has very ingeniously, indeed, so 





arranged it as to have a firm double support 


like our metal corner, and at the same time 
it permits the frame to be turned over at 
pleasure. While Ll think it quite possible 
that we may get a great deal more of the 
honey put into sections by this reversing, 
it still seems to me the best way to do it will 
be to have a hive with a movable bottom 
like the Simplicity, and turn it all over, 
placing the sections over the bottom-bars 
instead of the top-bars. 


rT ee Siam 


MAN WHO DIDNT WANT 
* BEE PAPER.” 


THE ANY 


ALSO A GOOD WORD FOR THE CONTROLLABLE HLVE,. 


SEND you the following account of an interview 

' I had with a bee-man who uses Mrs. L. Cotton's 
~~ hive. I was in a neighboring town the ether 
day, when he was pointed out to me as a bee-man, 
and I accosted him with ** Hello, friend, they tell me 
you are a bee-man.”’ 

* Y-a-a-s, I keep bees.”’ 

** Well, | suppose you take a bee journal, do you 
not?” 

* A what?”’ 

‘Why, a bee paper.” 

““No: I never take no bee papers, an’ I don’t want 
any.” 

“ But, you have books on bee-keeping, have you 
not?”’ 

*No: IT never could learn notbin’ from books and 
papers.”’ 

* But, didn’t you attend the meeting of our Coun- 
ty Bee Association?” 

“ Y-a-a-s, | was up there, but I didn’t learn nothin’. 
I could ’a’ told more in one-quarter the time than 
them fellers did.” 

* Why, you must be an old hand at it, aren’t your” 

* Y-a-a-s, I’ve kep’ bees ’bout 20 years, J] guess, but 
didn’t handle ’em much till 3 or 4 years ego.” 

“How was that?’’ 

“Why, ye see IL began makin’ a different kind of 
hive then, and I seen some men handle bees, and L 
learnt so I kin handle bees just as good as anybody 
kin, now.”’ 

* What kind of a hive do you eall it?”’ 

“Well, I eall it the con-trol-lable hive, and I tell you 
it’s the best hive there is made.”’ 

“Oh! ah! something new, isn’t it?”’ 

‘Well, | guess there are none abeout here.” 

“It was not got up about here, then?” 

““No: I sent off for it.” 

** Who is the inventor? "”’ 

“Fier name is Lizzie Cotton." 

“I suppose you bave good success with her hive?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“How much is the highest you ever got from one 
swarm?”’ 

“7 got 135 pounds.” 

“ Well, that isn’t to be sneezed at, any way. 
did your bees do this year?” 

** Pretty poor. I guess I had 400 or 500 lbs., how- 
ever.” 

** How many colonies had you?”’ 

* How many what?” 

** How many hives of bees?”’ 

*’ Bout 25, I guess; but it’s been an awful bad sea- 
son. Wouldn’t have got much if it hadn’t been for 
feeding in the spring; and I tell you, I’ve got the 
best feeder you ever seen,”’ 
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“Is that so? guess I’ll have to come around and 
see it. Who got it up?”’ 

“Got it up myself, and it beats any thing in the 
united world!” 

At this juncture I had to tear myself away from 
this enthusiastic inventor, as I bad other business on 
hand than the pursuit of bee lore. 


Oberlin, O., Jan. 22, 1883. CHALON FOWLS. 


rr 
HALF-POUND SECTIONS. 


FRIEND MORRIS’ EXPERIMENT, AND WHAT HIS WIFE 
** POLLY ”’ THINKS ABOUT IT. 





S the '4-lb. section (like Mrs. Langtry) is all the 

A talk now, I will give my little experience. 

= Last August one day, says I to my wife, 

** Polly, I've thought of something. If I cut a 44x- 

44%4-lb. section through the center, putting fdn. 

in each half, wouldn't the bees make haif-pounds of 
honey?”’ 

“Well, perhaps,” says Polly; ** but, what is the 
object?”’ 

**Why, don’t you see?’’ I said; ** something new.”’ 

Like all other inventors, I never thought for a mo- 
ment that some one else had thought of and put in- 
to practice, long ago, the same idea. 

“Well,” says Polly, “ what's the use on’t? You 
can sell all the honey you can possibly raise in 1-lb. 
sections at a big price now.” 

** But, Polly,” says [, ““I can get a bigger price 
per lb. for my honey.” 

* But, don’t you see,” says Polly, ‘‘ you would have 
to get nearly twice as much for your half-pounds, to 
get your pay for your extra work and expense, 
double the amount of sections at nearly the same 
cost per 1000, double the amount of work in putting 
together and putting on and taking off the %-lb. 
section? and besides, you are only catering to a 
morbid taste of a dissatisfied people who are always 
clamoring for something new. You men are as bad 
as we women. You want to change the fashion as 
often as we do. A 1-lb. section has been the fashion 
for a year or 80, and now you must have a change, 
just as you have every thing cut to fit. A round 
section has been proposed and made, beautiful to 
look at too; now a %-lb. section is the rage. Next 
you will want a section cut bias, with two rows of 
buttons up the back. And then, again, it would 
double the amount of fdn., and beeswax is getting 
searcer. Comb fdn. is crawling up higher and high- 
er in price, and you must study how to economize 
its use, instead of how to use more of it.’’ 

“* Nevertheless, Polly,’’ says I, “Iam going to try 
one colony.” 

So I took 11 strong brood-frames and split in two 
44 44x44 sections; of course, each frame held 8 of 
the %-lb. sections, making 88 sections. Then filling 
each with nice large starters I hung them over a 
strong colony, fixed the hive perfectly level, and 
**let’em went.”” They were filled and capped over 
nicely; but to ship, they are no go. They weigh a 
little over %-lb., and are bulged just enough so that 
they can not be crated, and they do not stand well. 
Half-pound sections will have to be made wide 
enough to hold the honey inside the section. But I 
think I shall take Polly’s advice, and stick to 1-lb. 
sections for a while yet. 

By the way, as the question of separators or no 
separators is up, I will remark that I have found 


that, if I take perfect fdn., put it eract/y in the center 
of the section, and a full-sized starter; put all the 
sections on the hive at once, have the hive perfectly 
level, and then don’t meddle until the bees have fin- 
ished the job, my word for it, 95” of sections treated 
that way will crate nicely, and will overrun 5 to 10 
lbs. on a hundred, while with separators they will 
fall short. But there is no use of a bee-keeper try- 
ing to get along without separators, unless he is as 
exact as a watchmaker; and he must beat the Wa- 
terbury chaps at that. 
TAKING BEES TO FLORIDA TO WINTER. 

I think we Northern bee-keepers shall have to try 
the following plan, which I clipped from the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean:— 


On Saturday a car containing a curious freight 
was switched on the East Tennessee and Virginia 
Railroad and moved South. 

It was filled with bee-hives. One hundred and 
| forty of the latest style of bee-hives piled systemat- 

ically on top of each other, and to the foreground a 
philosopher with his bed and board. 

** Where are you going to take your bees?”’ 

* To Florida for the winter. My name is Thomas 
McFarland Jackson, and I live in Northern Missouri. 
I have large apiaries that are forced to lie idle in the 
winter. I'm goingtotake this carload of hives to 
Florida, where they can make honey every day in 
the year. As soon as the clover is out again in 
Northern Missouri I will take them back there.” 

“Will it pay you to move them?” 

“T think so. It costs less than a dollar a hive for 
transportation, and each hive will have from $6 to 
| $7 worth of honey in it when I bring it back. That 
| is what Italian bees I sent to Florida last year did 
| last winter. Only Italian bees will thrive in Florida, 
| as the moths eat up the common bees.” 
| ** Will you live in the open air there?”’ 








| “I’m going to camp around with my bees. I be- 

| lieve I will bring back about $1000 worth of honey 

| in hives that would otherwise lie idle all the winter, 
and be empty in the spring.”’ 

Rantoul, lil., Jan. 24, 1883, H. M. Morris. 

Friend Morris, we are very much obliged 
for the results of your experiment, as well 
as for the wise counsels of your good wife 
Polly. Thanks, also, for a report of that 
Florida project. We must try to follow up 
friend Jackson, and get him to tell us about 
how he succeeds.—Now about your 3-lb. sec- 
tions: While reading your account I was 
hoping all the way through to hear that you 
tried a 1-lb. section, without splitting it in 
two; i.e., that you Ly means of two sheets 
of fdn. made them build two combs in one 
section. The idea is not mine, for I remem- 
bered it from the card below. See: — 

I feel moved to ** put in my lip’ about the half- 
pound sections. Make ’em just like the pound sec- 
tion, only run a groove the whole length of the 
strip, on the back side. When folded, put in two 
sheets of fdn. Harvest, crate, and market without 
dividing; but let the grocer’s clerk pull’em in two 
when he retails’em. The halves, when parted, will 
not be quite half-pounds; but city folks are so stin- 
gy they like ’em the better for that. Won't be 
shouting for a half-ounce section so soon, eh? 

Richards, O., Jan. 5, 1883. E. E. HAsty. 


Well this looks to me the most promising 
of any idea we have yet had. No separators 
are needed between the two, for they are 
never taken apart until they are sold, and so 
we have a great gain here. Another thing: 
Those who have 1-lb. sections on hand can 
make them into } lbs. by simply runnin 
them over a fine slitting saw that will cu 
so et through they may be easily sepa- 
rated with a penknife after they are filled. I 
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should think these slits could be sawed for 
about a dollar a thousand. Now, why will 
not this answer, for the present season at 
least? Has any one ever had two nice 
combs of honey in one section ? 


a 


NORTH-EASTERN BEE-KEEPERS? CON- 
VENTION. 


A REPORT OF IT BY D. A. JONES, ““HIS OWN SELF.” 


in not being at the North-Eastern Conven- 

tion at Syracuse, on the 9th, 10th, and 11th 
insts. They are a lot of jolly, good fellows, brim 
fullof apiculture, not married to any old-fogy no- 
tions, but bound to advance and keep pace with the 
times. 1 calculate that it was worth three times the 
cost of the journey to me, just to sit and listen to 
the “big guns’’ of New York State, who had come | 
there to “Doo-little’’ but talk bee-keeping, and 
**Root”’ up every new idea, so that you could see it | 
plainly before you; and as they had a “ House”’ for 
a secretary, you will be sure to see it all in print. 

Your humble servant was called on to explain and 
illustrate the best mode of putting up extracted 
honey in order to increase its sale and consumption; 
and so, securing a small tin pail of beautiful bass- 
wood honey, taken there on exhibition by Mr. L. C. 
Root, of Mohawk, N. Y., and, not having a spoon, I 
dipped it out as rapidly as possible with my knife, 
and was illustrating the best plan for putting up the 
honey to my entire satisfaction, when brother Root, 
seeing the manner in which his honey was so rapid- 
ly disappearing, admitted the value of my system, as 
did all the rest of the brothers present, feeling 
assured as they did that any quantity might be so 
disposed of. 

I suppose that you will have the pleasure of their 
acquaintance next fall at Toronto, as the conven- 
tion accepted my invitation to be there, and meet 
with the members of the North American B. K. A. 
They passed a resolution to be present as a body, 
and to bring their wives and daughters with them. 

The half-pound sections were very severely criti- 
cised, and there seems little desire to adopt them, 


Wynn: brother Root, you missed a great treat 








excepting as a curiosity. 

I judge, from the intelligent discussion on winter- | 
ing, that the majority of the members of the associ- | 
ation have the matter well in hand, and that little | 
loss may be expected from that quarter. | 

You may expect a very large trade in those new | 
honey-packages the coming season, as nearly every 
one who produces extracted honey is beginning to 
see the advantage of putting it up in standard pack- 
ages, nicely labeled, and each label bearing on its 
face the name of the producer; of establishing a 
home market, and realizing at least one-half more. 
The small-sized packages are serving excellently as 
introducers, and are increasing in sale tenfold. 

Perforated metal will be much sought after dur- 
ing the coming season; and as yourself and brother 
Muth, of Cincinnati, O., are the only ones holding 
large stocks in the U.8., you may expect a lively 
trade. 

Ihave almost ‘‘Given"’ up all hopes of seeing the 
Given press exhibited. It did not put in an appear- 
ance at the N. A. B. A. Convention at Cincinnati last 
fall, while Mr. Vandervort’s and your own interest- 
ed so many; nor did it appear at the North-Eastern, 





though Mr. Vandervort’s was there and in opera- 


tion. Mr. V. received orders for 10 or 12 machines, 
so that you will notice this asafurther proof of 
mistaken economy on the part of those who do not 
place their goods on exhibition. Further, it forms 
one of the interesting features of the convention, 
and we are allowed to compare and judge of the re- 
spective merits of the articles on exhibition. 

In the future I hope that any one who has any 
thing of merit to show will make it a point to have 
it present at the various conventions. There has 
been so much said and written regarding various 
machines, appliances, etc., appertaining to our bus- 
iness, that it would be really interesting to know 
what position and rank the varieties would be 
awarded when thoroughly tested side by side. As 
in the past, so may some in the future, endeavor by 
fine-spun theories to evade these tests; but still no 
amount of ink and paper wil! convince like the actual 
test. ‘*Seeing is believing.’ If we can have a large 
exhibit in every department, our convention will be 
one of the leading attractions, and many will become 
interested while examining our bee-museun, will 
join the asscciation, and embark in our fascinating 
pursuit. D. A. JONES. 

Beeton, Ont., Can., Jan. 23, 1883. 


Well done, brother Jones. I had almost 
settled down into the opinion that you were 
— to be altogether too busy to write 
tor a bee journal; but here you come, as 
fresh and genial as if you had nothing else 
in the world to do but to sit and listen, and 
then tel! the journals about it. I know it 
pays to go, and I know I ought to go; but 
an absence from home of three days piles 
my work over me so for a week or two that 
it almost uses me up; whereas when I am 
at my post, and keep it abreast of me, I can 
manage to breath pretty freely most of the 
time. Jt does us good to hear the names of 
the ‘‘big guns”? you mention, and I know 
conventions are an excellent thing for our 
people and the world at large. I am glad of 
the exhibits, too, and that our conventions 
are drifting into a sort of fair of bee imple- 
ments and products. I see, too, that God’s 
hand is in it, in getting us all better 
acquainted, and, as a natural consequence, 
better friends. 

_—_——P> +0 


A BRIGHT CONCEPTION. 
RAISING BEESWAX FOR MARKET. 








N GLEANINGS, some one asks, what the small 
scales are on bottom - board of hive, having a 
large surplus of such. Your answer is, if I 

rightly remember, that feeding some kind of sugar 
is the cause of an over-production of wax scales. 
Now, if so be that you are right in your answer, can 
we not learn how to makes up, in part, the present 
scarcity of wax by giving some wax-producing feed? 
I am not sure that one kind of sweetening has such 
influence; but if so, there are “ millionsin it” to 
the bee-raisers. 

Have you any positive experience on the subject? 
If so, let us know the relative value of the different 
grades of sugar, etc. A. L. KLAR. 

Pana, IIL., Jan. 22, 1883. 

To be sure, there are ‘‘millions in it,” 
friend Klar. Old, old veterans in the “ biz,” 
like you and I, can see it, if the rest don’t. 
And that reminds me that friend Olm, who 
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is now here making fdn. mills for us, tells 
that there is a man in Fond du Lac, Wis.. 
who keeps bees to raise wax, and nothing 
else. As fast asthey get a lot of comb in 
their hives he pulls it out and makes the lit- 
tle *‘insex ” build more, and so on ad infini- 
tum, or until the honey stops. I don’t know 
what he does when winter comes. Well, I 
have several times, in feeding bees, had 
them secrete wax at an astonishing rate, yet 
I didn't know enough about it, and don’t 
now, to tell whether it was food, or something 
else. friend Viallon demonstrated several 
years ago, and has recently verified it again, 
that common brown sugar produces much 
more Wax than white or granulated. By the 
way, friend K., | don't believe we can make 
very much at it by buying sugar, if it is true | 
that it takes from 15 to 20 Ibs. of sugar to 
make | lb. of wax; and come to think of it, | 
as honey is worth twice as much, | don’t see 
how we can get it by feeding boney either; 
but we must have the wax somehow, and, 
in fact, we've ** got to have it,” as the boy 
said. Some time I will tell you about the 
boy, if you never heard of him. 


= +++ rr ee fee 
THE NEW FOUNDATION-‘IILLS. 


MADE FOR THE FIRST TIME IN OUR OWN FACTORY. 


about the first of the year. Ilis plan 

of making fdn. mills is quite a little 
different from the one pursued by Mr. Wash- 
burn. Instead of driving the metal into 
shape with proper punches, our sturdy Ger- 
man friend conceived the idea of a machine 
that would cut the metal out of each cell, 
one by one. He made it work, and the ma- 
chine is now in operation day by day in our 
building. Itisa sort of automatic machine, 
and a tool much like an engraver’s graver 
goes down into the metal of which tlie roll 
is made, and makes a cut. After it has 
passed out of the way, another similar one 
goes down at just the right angle, and just 
far enough to take out the chip made by the 
first. The same machine moves the roller 
along just the right distance for the next 
cell, and so on until the roll needs turning 
for another cell. The metal used on all our 
former mills was something similar to tin- 
ner’s solder, being largely composed of lead. 
These mills are made of a composition of 
copper, tin, and zinc, similar to hard Bab- 
bitt metal, and contain no lead atall. The 
metal is so hard-it would not bear raising 
the cells, as our old mills were made. Itis 
alittle interesting to note bow two ingen- 
ious inventors like Mr. Washburn and Mr. 
Olm each worked out the problem, inde- 
pendently of the other, of making honey- 
comb in metal rollers. 

While we use Ulm’s engines for cutting 
out the metal, we have adopted the machines 
we bought of Mr. Washburn, for stamping | 
the walls. I wish to state here, before leav- 
ing the subject of roll-making that our rolls 
made of this hard Babbitt metal are not as 
handsome as the mills we have previously 
sent out made of the softer metal; neither | 
is the fdn. made on them as smooth and, 


eee about OLM came with his machinery 


pleasing to the eye, but it is better worked 
out by the bees, and comes from the rolls in 
a way the old kind never did. If you want 
handsome fdn., you will be disappointed ; 
but if you want it for business, either brood- 
comb or starters, you will surely be pleased. 
I lay munch stress on this because some of our 
Kuglish friends have complained pretty bit- 
terly because the new mills did not make as 
handsome work as the old. 

Another thing: We have entirely dis- 
pensed with the back-gear, because we found - 
by experiment that even our girls could turn 
the rolls of the new mills with ease, with the 
crank right on the end of one of the rollers ; 
and as they get along with the work very 
much faster, the back-gears are a great hin- 
drance. ‘This refers to mills for 10-inch 
sheets and under; for 12 or 14 inch, back- 
gear might be desirable. To get additional 
power, we make the crank pretty long for 
the 10-inch mill, a cut of which we give you 
below. 





OUR TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR TEN-INCH MACHINE. 


With every mill we send a good sample of 
fdn. made &n it: and with a very little prac- 
tice you should be able to do as well. At 
the very low prices we make these mills, we 
‘an not undertake to alter or change the 
cells or walls to suit everybodvy’s idea; or, if 
you will excuse me, everybody’s notions of 
how they should be. I have satisfied my- 
self by experiment, of what I think best.and 
our machines are running so busily on these 
that it will be avery great expense to change 
or make them different. Wealways furnish 
samples of the make of our rolls free; but 
before you judge of them, or, in fact, before 
you criticise our mills, 1 would ask you to 
hang a bit of the fdn. in a cluster of wax- 
working bees. and see how readily they take 
to it. Any of the mills, large or small, will 
make both brood and starter fdn. The 
small mills will, if any thing, make the thin- 
nest. Any mill that does not suit may be 
returned, you paying charges. I would by 
all means get a 10-inch mill, for making fdn. 
for L. frames; although the 9-inch mills 
will do, it takes much more time, and more 
skillful hands to keep the sheets from run- 
ning out of the rolls. While at the Cincin- 
nati convention I saw friend Vandervort use 
a board with strips on the side, to guide the 
sheets squarely into the rolls. This board 
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was panes two feet long, and just wide 
enough to let the dipped sheets slide down 
between the strips on its sides. We are 
now using sheeting-boards, of seasoned 
maple. ‘They do not rough up as much as 
basswood or whitewood, with frequent use. 

Every mill improves with use. Runuing 
the rolls together tends to wear them so as 
to fit more perfectly ; and after months of 
use, the metal points get polished where they 
work against each other, and the fdn. comes 
out very much easier than at first. On first 
trying a new mill I would take only a sheet 
of wax, say one by two inches, and then if 
this comes out without tearing, take a larger 
piece, and so on. Do nct try to make very 
thin at first; but after you get used to it, 
screw the rolls down gradually, and you will 
soon be able to make strips wide enough for 
sections, as thin as ten or twelve feet to the 
pound. 

RR 


HONEY-HOUSE ITEMS, 





ALSO A FEW OTHER SUGGESTIONS FROM FRIEND 
GATES. 
¢” WISH to give a few items in relation to a honey- 
1 house as I have to have it, and perhaps as the 
most of our readers have; viz., to utilize some 
building already built. 
A MOVABLE COMB-CLOSET. 

I build my comb-closets movable, as follows: Take 
two planks, as wide as can be procured (mine are 18 
in.); have strips 1x3 nailed to them, commencing 1 
in. below the top, and put them one inch further 
apart than the depth of the frame. Have the top 
and bottom the same widtb as sides, nailed between 
them. Let the back be nailed to top and bottom. 
Now, the sides are as far apart as the length of two 
top-bars and one inch. A strip 6 inches wide infront, 
half way between the sides, holds the center - strips 
for the ends of frames to rest on. Doors are hinged 
to this center-strip. Heightof closet as muchas can 
be conveniently reached. Mine holds over 200 
combs, and can be made in a day. 

T have shutters to the windows of honey-house, 
and in the honey season I take out the sash and put 
a frame in piace, which has another frame with wire 
cloth tacked to it, working inside on two pivots, so 
I can reverse sides to itin an instant, and put any 
bees that may be brought in, outside. I consider 
these, viz., the comb-closets and wire reversing 
window, ossentials. 

WORK-BOX AND SEAT COMBINED. 

I don’t think the seat shown in your price list has 
ever had half enough praise given. I could not get 
along at all without one, and I want the drawer by 
all means, to keep scissors, book of record, pencil, a 
queen-cage or two, etc. I only wonder how I got 
along without one so long as I did. 

DRILLING TOP AND BOTTOM BARS FOR WIRED 
FRAMES. 

I have also made a machine for boring the holes in 
the frames for wiring, that pleases me so well I wish 
to give you a description of it. 1 took an old Wilcox 
& Gibbs sewing-machine, and in place of the hook, or 
looper, put in a piece of steel umbrella-rod filed toa 
point, like a three-cornered saddler’s needle, and 24% 
inches long. This is the drill. Now, for the slide to 
lay on top of the table and hold the sticks: I made it 





of a piece of plank 5 x 19, and 11-16 inch thick. The 
top-bar of a frame is nailed to one edge of this, pro- 
jecting above, half its width, and another fiat on top 
2 inches from this; this holds 6 top-bars or 7 bottom- 
bars. Now we want a ratchet with notches 2% inch- 
esapart. It is 4% inch thick, 
2Lin. long, and 1% in. wide at § 
the ends, and *%{ in the mid- 
dle, like this. It has a hick- 
ory spring to catch into it, and the slide is ready on 
top. The bottom has two grooves cut across it, 9 in. 
apart, %5 X *% in., and two hard-wood strips the same 
size, 7 in. long, are nailed to the table for the slide to 
run on. This completes the whote. I made mine one 
night after supper, and bored fifty strips before bed- 
time. I can bore 100 frames in three hours, aud do 
them accurately. Itisjustfun. A Grover & Baker 
sewing-machine treadle is the best. G. W. GATES. 
Bartlett, Tenn., Jan. 8, 1883. 


Many thanks, friend G. While I think I 





would make your comb-closet a fixture ra- 
| ther than to have it movable, I know by ex- 





perience it is a very good idea to havea 
place for empty combs.— Your window- 
screen swinging on a pivot is an old idea, 
but it will do no harm to bring it to mind 
again.—-Your bar-piercer, I am inclined to 
think, is a valuable idea, and our experience 
has always favored using a drill, rather 
than an awl that does not revolve. It is 
easier, does the work cleaner and _ nicer, 
with all kinds of wood, and it seems to me 
must be more rapid. Our machine is much 
the same, only we have drills enough for the 
whole bar at once. We have had much 
trouble in getting drills that would not 
break; after using expensive twist drills 
we tried knitting-needles, and finally wire 
nails flattened at the end, and these were 
less trouble, because they would bend before 
breaking. I am inclined to think your um- 
brella-wires will be just the thing. 


Humbugs ¢ Swindles 


Pertaining to Bee Culture, 








We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in conducting 
this department, and would consider it a favor to have them 
send us all circulars that have a deceptive appearance. The 

reatest care will be at al] times maintained to prevent injustice 

eing done any one, 





LEASE inform me if there isa patent on the 
f **Golden”’ bee-hive, by a Mr. Pickle, of Nash- 
= ville, Tenn. There is a gentleman of this 
place selling rights for the Golden in this and Mont- 
gomery Co. I purchased one of him, and it proved a 
total failure in the honey line. 
LEwWIs A. EASTERLY. 
Sandy Ridge, Lowndes Co., Ala., Jan. 19, 1883. 


If the hive proved a total failure, friend 
E., I hardly see why you should care wheth- 
er there is a patent on it or not. Nowadays 
it is getting to be almost the rule, that about 
as good an indication one can have that a 
hive is worthless, is to know that it is pat- 
ented. Our successful honey - producers 
never use patented hives. You will see, b 
looking at our back volumes, that the Gold- 
en bee-hive has been many times reported 
as a. swindle. 
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HONEY-HOUSES; AN IMPORTANT ITEM. 





SCREENS FOR WINDOWS, ETC. 


smart, or they would find that space where the 


i THINK that friend Doolittle’s bees are not very 
wire screen extends over the top of the win- 


dows of his honey-house. I think my bees would | 
find it quicker than you could say scat; for proof, | 
read the following: A few years ago I stored my , 


honey in a roughly made storage room joined to my 


house. It was boarded up and down, and not very | 
tight any way, and of course the bees soon found it 


out. Then I began batteningup cracks at the sides, 
around the sills, roof, and, in fact, everywhere, for 
2 weeks or more; and not until they had carried 
several boxes of honey back to their hives did I beat 
them. Every day‘they would find some new place 


to getin, until finally they went around it to my | 
kitchen door, through that, and across a kitchen of | 
12 ft., to the door of the honey-room. That door be- | 


ing tight they crawled under the casing, where it 
lapped over drop siding, and around the studding, 
and out under the casing again into the storeroom. 


It was not now and then a bee that did that, but | 


large numbers. Beat that, if you can. 


My present honey-house is 8x10 ft., and bee-tight; | 
but when I first put honey in it they found a way in | 
through the key-hole, about as soon as there was | 


honey in there; and whenever honey is not plenti- 


ful in the fields, they are hunting every crack and | 


joint from sill to roof-ridge; but have never made 
it a success, as it is plastered inside. To get those 


out that get carried in, I have the top sash of the | 


windows hung on pivots, anda spring bolt at the 
top, so I can draw the bolt, tilt the sasb, brush them 
out, and tilt sash back. 


I will tell you next time how I keep my empty | 


combs. A. A. FRADENBURG. 
Port Washington, O., Jan. 8, 1883. 


Thank you for calling attention to this | 


matter, friend F. When I read friend Doo- 


little’s description of the way in which his | 


window was fixed so all the bees inside 


could at any time get out, while none out- | 
side could get in, I fell to wondering wheth- | 
er it would work with such bees as we have | 


sometimes. On further retlection I decided 
that, as friend D. is a very careful man, he 
probably does not have bees educated up to 
the pitch of pilfering, that we often do, and 
that the device will be very valuable help to 
all who keep things in any sort of decent or- 
der. I can readily understand, friend F., 
how the bees worked and * wiggled” (I 
think that is the right word, isn’t it ?) to get 
at the honey, for I have seen them. To 
take an old building and batten it up so 
bees can’t get in, after they have been edu- 
cated to it by several pounds of honey stolen 
during an interim of a week or ten days, is 
almost an impossibility. Why, it seems as 
if they would go through inch boards, when 
they get really into the merits of the case, 
and it is ‘*a good day for robbing.” Will 
those who test, or who have tested friend 
Doolittle’s idea, please report? I presume 
it is well known that our English friends 
have a device called a bee-trap that lets bees 
pass one way, but not back again. It just 
now occurs to me that we did try having 
the wire cloth loosened at the lower end, on 


| one of the windows in our wax-room, and 
| itanswered very well by letting the bees out- 

side as soon as they had buzzed themselves 
| tired enough to fall through the opening. 


—_—————— cc co — 
A LETTER FROM JERUSALEM. 


Holy-Land Bees in their Native Home. 


ALSO A FULL ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH’S-HEAD, OR 
THE MOTH THAT **SQUEAKS.” 


lines, hoping not to annoy you by a little report 

concerning the death’s-head moth. Being a 
subscriber to your journal by the intermedial of my 
friend and teacher in apiculture, Mr. F. Benton, liv- 
ing at Athens at the present, | saw in the Novem- 
ber number of GLEANINGS, page 559, an article, “A 
Moth that Squeaks.’”” Having previously made 
some acquaintance with that “‘moth that really 
squeaks,” I thought of sitting down to-night and 
giving a little account of my own experience with 
them. 

On the 26th of October, this year, preparing my 
hives for wintering at the ‘**Gardens of Solomon’s 
Apiary” (near Bethlehem), I took two dozen of these 
moths out of some such hives as had the entrance 
high enough to permit them to enter. In one of the 
hives I found seven such moths, all skeletons, for 
| the bees had taken out every portable particle from 
them, stripped them of the thick hair growing over 
their bodies, and began thus propolizing them. In 
| August, September, October, and November, I fre- 
| quently met with them disturbing the bees, but only 

in the night. When I first saw them flying before 

the hives, | could not make out whether the bats 

| were disturbing my colonies, and began chasing 
| them. When I succeeded in capturing one, it began 
squeaking about as a mouse would, although not 
quite as loud; since then I watched them closely, 
and captured some also, by means of a buttertly- 
eatcher. They eat only honey, sucking it from 
flowers; but when they find such hives as allow 
them to enter, they prefer to suck it out of the 
combs, taking a teaspoonful of honey at a time. 
The insect measures 5', inches across the wings. 
and about 244 inches from head to tail. I should 
very much like to send youa specimen; still, you 
could not * hear it squeak.’”’ 

I possess 3 apiaries in Palestine, besides the Mt. 
Lebanon and Cyprus apiaries, in connection with 
Mr. F. Benton. Bees fly gaily, but have nothing to 
carry in, when perhaps their North American 
friends are snugly tucked in their underground win- 
ter lodgings. Pu. I. BALDENSPERGER. 

Jerusalem, Dec. 14, 1882. 


Friend B., there are three reasons why we 
feel glad to get your kind letter. We are 
pe to say we have, for once at least, had a 
etter from that famed old city of the Bible; 
we are glad, also, to hear from our friend 
Benton ; and, last of all, to know all about 
that death’s-head moth, so much has been 
said about, and to know that it really does 
“squeak,” as well as eat honey. Many 
thanks for the very full facts we have given 
us. The name of Jerusalem has been made 
dear to us by our recent Sunday-school 
lessons. 


cl TAKE the liberty of addressing you these few 
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ADULTERATED COMB HONEY. 


ALSO SOME REMARKS IN REGARD TO ADULTERATIONS 


IN GENERAL. 


INCLOSE here a slip cut from the editorial 
columns of the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette | 
of Jan. 12, as follows:— 

It used to be considered safe to use honey in the 
comb, but now nearly all this is manufactured. At 
first the pure honey was extracted from the comb 
and the bees were fed on glucose, from which the | 
comb was eney, refilled; but now artificial combs | 
are produced, and bees being fed on glucose, s0-call- 
ed honey is turned out in comparatively large quan- | 
fo tia and bees at the same time are being demoral- | 

What the editor says of che adulteration of other | 
foods, we can leave to those engaged in the produc- 
tion of those particular articles; but what he says 
about honey, touches the honor and the interests of | 
hee-keepers. Do you suppose the assertion, that 
“nearly all the comb honey is manufactured,” 
can be shown to be a slander on the boney-produ- 
cers? 

For my own part, 1 bave raised honey for market, | 
and sold it, and could defy any chemist to find any 
thing in it but what the bees gathered in the fields; | 
in fact, it was absolutely pure honey, and I have | 
searcely any doubt but that the honey sold by all the | 
bee-keepers of our acquaintance is just as good, and 
the most of them would not know glucose if they | 
should see it. 

But if it be true, that there is adulterated honey | 
on the market, it behooves the producers of good 


honey to expose and puta stop to such adulteration; | 


for to just the extent that the belief extends, that | 
honey is unsafe to eat, to that extent is the produc- 
tion of honey, and the bee business permanently | 
damaged. Besides, the adulteration of honey would, | 


in the long run, be unprofitable, even to the guilty | 


party; because for every dollar that a dishonest per- 
son would make selling impure honey, a hundred 
dollars would be lost by the lack of demand for any 
honey, good or bad, caused by want of confidence 
that any of it was good. 

It would be a tremendous pity to have the great 
and growing bee interest injured to the extent it 
would be by the general belief that all honey is spu- 


! 
| it to be pure honey.” 
| the improvements in the breeding and management 


' to warn people of food adulteration. 


They have no knowledge of 


of bees discovered in 1 te years, which insure the 
large production of pure honey, and which elevate 


bee-keeping to the importance of a regular and 


profitable occupation. 
And right here we can see the importance of the 


compilation and publication of statistics showing 
| the number of hives kept, and the number of pounds 
| of honey produced, so that our editors can have 


some knowledge of the quantity of good honey 
gathered by the bees, and need not jump at the con- 
clusion that the honey is counterfeit because of the 
abundance. 

Of course, it is perfccuy right for newspaper men 
The important 


| thing is, that they shall state only that whichis true. 


We are told that ‘the bees are being demoralized 
by feeding on glucose."’ Just how the demoralization 
takes place, the editor does not say. I am sorry he 


| did not tell us; for if he had, I have no doubt we 


should have had something in bee literature quite 
entertaining, if not instructive. He probably means 


| that the bees are injured in their moral character, 


perhaps made lazy and uoprincipled by being fed on 
glucose, instead of being compelled to practice hab- 
its of industry by gathering pure honey in the fields, 
or perhaps rendered dyspeptic, and consequently 
unreliable, in their moods and tenses by having 
their stomachs full of such stuff as glucose. 

Well, Lexpect to buy some queens and bees in the 
spring, and I want it distinctly understood by all 
queen-raisers, that I do not want any “ demoralized ”’ 
bees, none wbose morals are damaged by eating giu- 
cose; only those of good habits wanted; only those 
will be received that can bring a certificate of char- 


acter stating that they have not been fed on glucose, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 11, 1883. Taos. HUNT. 


The article you send us, friend H., will 
_probably go the rounds, and many people 
| will believe it; but I do not think those who 
| give place to such items have any idea they 
are true. Editors, as a general rule, are well- 
| informed men ; but for some time past there 
| has been quite a demand for sensational ar- 
| ticles on the adulteration of food, and report- 
| ers as well as newspaper men, knowing this, 
are keeping the papers full of it. No doubt 


ls A * 
rious; there are so many people who depend largely it is well to consider these things, and no 
on it for their living, and so many who make the doubt but that great harm has been done, 
production of honey an auxiliary to their other oc- | and people should be awake to the matter; 
cupations, yielding them not only profit, butinstruc- | but the opposite extreme is in imagining 
tion and pleasure, that it would be an immense loss, | that everybody is a cheat except yourself, 
pecuntiarily and otherwise, to lose the market for | and that your neighbors, right and left, are 
their honey. And it would be no small deprivation | ol spe frauds on each other every day. 
to the lovers of good honey to deny themselves the | Vithin a few days =e of our bee-men writes 
pleasure of such good eating, for fear they should | that some of his own honey was analyzed 
_by some professor from some university, 
get something spurious. 2 eae 
who styled it principally glucose. I do not 





I think few persons, outside of the bee-keeping | pelieve the liquid honey in our market is, as 


fraternity, have any correct idea of the number of 


bees actually kept, and the amount of pure honey | 


gathered in the country. It is probable that the 
mind of the editor who wrote the above article is as- 
sociated with the old style of keeping bees, before 
movable frames were used; when the only way to 
get honey was to bore an auger-hole in the top- 
board of a box hive, and set a “cap”’ on it to be fill- 
ed, or kill all the bees in the fall, and “take up” 
the honey. To such a person, the sight of the quan- 
tities of beautiful honey offered for sale only sug- 
rests, * manufactured from glucose;"’ “too much of 


a rule, adulterated, nor do I believe many 
well-established grocers will give you sugar 
or any thing else that is adulterated, when 
_you ask for the pure article. Are bee-men 
| the only men in the world who are honest? 
We are all of us more or less responsible for 
the folly that is going the rounds of the pa- 
pers, and we ought to be ashamed of it. 
Adulteration will out, like murder; and the 
man who is proven guilty of such littleness is 
killed for ever in business, and in the esti- 
mation of all who know him. 
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HALF-POUND SECTIONS, AND OTHER 
MATTERS. 





FRIEND BOOMHOWER’S IDEAS ABOUT THEM. 





SEE half-pound sections quoted as high as 30 cts. 
per pouind. Now, unless honey in half-pound 
sections brings more than 5 cts. per lb. in ad- 

vance of that put up in 1 and 2 Ib. sections, [ doubt if 
any thing is gained by the change; but I fear much 
will be lost. 

In our market here at Albany, I am informed, by 
reliable dealers, that they sell just as many 2-pound 
boxes of honey, and in some cases more, than they 
do one-pounds, set side by side; and I can not get 





one cent on a pound more for a pound section than I 
ean for a two-pound; and if the I-lb. box had never | 
been brought to notice, I really think it would have | 
been just as well. And, by the way, I have heard a | 
good many hard words hurled at our friend Novice 
for bringing them into use; and if he had attended 
the convention at Albany, when the * box question ”’ 
was discussed, I think he would have been lucky to 
get off without having his hair pulled. 
SEPARATORS. 

I have often tried to get evenly built combs in my 
sections, without the use of separators; but to say 
that I have failed in every instance would hardly 
give the matter a true expression. Yes, I have 
more than failed, and I think that Mr. Heddon must 
exhibit some hidden power over his bees, to induce 
them to build combs evenly and where he wants 
them to. How many are there besides Mr. Heddon 
who use no separators, and have their combs nice 
and straight? Whenacolony of bees first commence 
to work in the surplus chamber, they generally be- 
gin in the center, or part that is located over the 
most thickly settled portion of the hive or brood- 
chamber, or in that part of the hive that contains 
the brood. First a fewsections are taken up; and as 
they proceed from that portion first occupied, out 
toward the outer side, the cells taking the same po- 
sition are elongated far beyond the center of the 
box or section, and the result is, a section with the 
weight of the honey all on one side. Thisis my ex- 
perience, and I shall never try to produce comb 
honey in sections without separators. 

HOW TO KEEP GOOD FRIENDS WITH OUR NEIGHBORS. 

Since I have been keeping bees I do not know that 
I have gained the ill will of a single man or woman 
in my neighborhood. Somehow my bees never seem 
to sting or bother any one; and if they do, I never 
hear any angry threats that my bees must be re- 
moved from the village. Located as Iam within ten 
feet of the main street, it seems strange that I do 
not get into a fight with some of them. Well, I will 
tell you how I manage to keep good friends. If I 
hear of ony one getting stung in the neighborhood, 
I send or carry them a nice section of honey; or if I 
have none in sections I send afew pounds of extract- 
ed, and the result is, instead of getting enemies I 
generally get orders for some honey; for when I 
offer to give them some nice honey, yousee they will 
see how nice it is, and after I am gone they will say, 
‘* Well, there! isn’t he clever?” and, * Oh how nice 
this tastes! I guess we shall have to buy some.” 
And the way it generally turns out, I get a customer 
and a good friend at the same time. 

Last spring while in the store one evening I ovyer- 
heard an old man telling another gentleman that we 





should have no more fruit, because there were so 


many bees that they would eat the fruit-blossoms all 
up. Why, he said that the bees were so thick on his 
apple-trees that they dug the bloom all off trying to 
get tothe honey, and that all of the bee-keepers 
ought to be prosecuted, and that he wished he had 
all of the bees in the country under a straw-stack. 
He would touch a match to it and burn up the whole 
business. A short time afterward I gave him a 
small pail of honey, and explained to him that bees 
did not harm the blossoms in the least, but, on the 
contrary, did them good. Well, he said that it was 
the first that he ever knew that bees did the blos- 
soms good. He supposed that they sucked away all 
the juice which made the fruit. But I am sure he 
believes me now, for we have had an immense crop 
of fruit this last autumn. So, my friends, if your 
neighbors get angry at you because your bees sting 
them, send them some nice honey, and it will heal 
the wounds. F. BOOMHOWER. 

Gallupville, Scho. Co., N. Y., Jan., 1833. 

Friend B., we succeed in bee-keeping, or 
any other kind of business, when we work 
for the good of the people at large; and I[ 
believe the masses have decided, pretty 
unanimously, that they want a small pack- 
age of honey at a time. Notwithstanding 
what your Albany bee-folks said or thought 
about my poor self, the demand for 1-lb. sec- 
tions the world over has been almost the 
wonder of the world. We made and sold 
about one million ourselves last year, while 
all the other sizes amounted to scarcely 
one-tenth of that number.—I admire your 
way of letting your neighbors see what good 
honey is like, and of disarming prejudice, 
and I am sure it pays best in the long run. 
rr ip 


WIDE FRAMES, OR CASES, TO HOLD 
OUR SECTIONS. 


WHAT SHALL WE USE? 


.\ a are a progressive people. To-day one thing 








is all the rage, and to-morrow it is dropped 

for something new. We get all fixed up 
with surplus arrangements one season, and by the 
next season some one’s ingenuity has made some 
great improvement, and so all our fixings must be 
laid aside for new, if we wish to keep abreast with 
the times. 

A few years ago you gave us the one-pound sec- 
tion and the broad frames. It seemed as though 
this was nearly perfection — good enough. It seemed 
one pound was about the right thing; but now, just 
as it is becoming astandard section, somebody thinks 
we want a smaller one. Now, I do not believe there 
is any call for asmaller section than the one-pound; 
but if we must have a smaller one, I say let us have 
it so it will fit into our regular broad frames. 

Then there is the combined case you got up. It is 
aregular stumbling-block for beginners. They do 
not know which they want, the case system or the 
broad frames. I must confess, myself, I like the 
form of giving the bees 28 sections, one deep, cover- 
ing the top of hive better than to give them twen- 
ty-eight in wide frames two deep, covering half 
the hive; but it seems to me the advantages 
in favor of the wide frames are two to one — first, 
not being any space between the two sets of sec- 
tions; second, 8 sections can be handled at once in- 
stead of one; thirdly, by the use of the division- 
board the surplus room can be contracted, even to 
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one frame of sections (a great advantage in the last 
part of the season, as the sections can be all crowd- 
ed out or filled, and not have a lot of partly filled 
sections, aS with the combined case). The idea of 
sending the case to market just as it comes off the 
hive is not a good one, as any one will find out; if be 
thinks any thing of his reputation as a honey-pro- 
ducer, the sections should all be handled over and 
graded before shipping. 

Now, friend Root, this brings me to the question I 
wish you to ask friend Heddon. Many times, in 
speaking of the wide frames, he says, “ If you use 
wide frames (I would not).’’ Now, we have perfect 
confidence in friend Heddon’s ability as a honey- 
producer and as a teacher, and have no doubt he can 
explain satisfactorily why a case is better than the 
frames; but never having seen that explained, we 
wish to call on him to explain it; also let us know if 
he has had practical experience with the broad 
frames. JAMES B. MASON. 

Mechanics Falls, Me., Jan, 14, 1883. 

The respective merits of wide frames, or a 
case of sections on top of the frames, I have 
considered at length in former articles, and I 
do not know how any one can tell a beginner, 
or any one else, which plan will be best for 
him under all circumstances, friend M., es- 
pecially when people have such different 
ideas of things in regard to which is best. 
Your ideas in regard to grading the honey 
are very good, and are a strong argument in 
favor of wide frames and separators. 

i a me 


IS BEE - ner TOO HARD WORK 


BY ONE WHO HAS TRIED IT ELEVEN SUMMERS. 


7] HE question will soon be answered in a practic- 
al and general way, since, from Maine to Tex- 
as, women are turning their attention to the 
pursuit in a yearly increasing ratio. That women 
should keep bees may, in due time, become almost 
as much a matter of course as that,in Germany, 
they should engage in field work. 

“The American women, they is too lazy, and they 
is too proud,” said a German woman, after telling 
me of the work to which she had been accustomed 
inthe “told country.’”” That such work was ‘too 
hard,” or in any way undesirable for the American 
woman, seemed beyond her comprehension. And 
that bee-keeping can be ‘too hard,”’ seems equally 
beyond the comprehension of certain of our sisters 
who not only enjoy their work, but find tbeir 
strength sufficient thereunto. They compare it fa- 
vorably,—as, indeed, I have often done myself,— 
with certain kinds of housework, from which there 
is, for some women, no escape. 

That a day at the wash-board is harder than a day 
in the bee-yard, is true. And some of us who could 
hardly earn the salt for our porridge at washing, 
can at least provide for it the sweetening at bee-keep- 
ing. But it does not follow that the average wash- 
woman would do even this much. I know of one 
whom I would not trust with the care of one colony 
—to whom I could not conscientiously sell one. 
But she does her washing with ease, and—if care- 
fwily watched — she does it well. Bee-keeping would 
be for her too hard a study. 

I havein mind, also, certain teachers and seam- 
stresses who are supporting themselves by their 
work, They have the brains which my washwoman 


= 





lacks, but they bave not a tithe of her physical 
strength. They might do something at bee-keeping, 
—the care of one or two colonies might do them 
good in many ways,— but they could not depend up- 
on it as a means of support. It would be folly in the 
extreme for them to relinquish the work they un- 
derstand, with the hope of providing themselves 
shelter, food, and clothing, by keeping bees. 

And there are farmers’ wives sadly in need of 
£spending-money, and looking toward bee-keeping as 
a possible belp, who are so weighed down with oth- 
er cares that they should pause and consiedr well 
how these may be lightened before they venture to 
add thereto the care of bees; “ For is not the lifo 
more than meat, and the body than raiment?”’ 

Whatever a woman's fitness in other respects, she 
should have the additional advantage of a home. 
Such a one, with comparatively little risk, can satis- 
fy herself by experiment whether or not the work, 
if engaged in somewhnit extensively, is likely to 
prove *‘too hard.” It is, in my opinion, the best 
and only way to settle the question. Still, a little 
friendly discussion respecting it, among the sisters, 
with an interchange of opinions and experience, 
may be of some advantage. It can not fail to be so, 
if it should bring to light the improved methods 
which enable one to perform with ease what anoth- 
er finds ** too hard.”’ 

For instance, for the benefit of the sister who, on 
page 438 of last volume, indicates one of her difficul- 
ties, will not Mra. Harrison tell us just how she 
manages to avoid moving heavy hives, in swarming- 
time? If she uses the Brooks swarm-cacther, will 
she kindly tell us how she managed previously to 
its introduction — which was only during the past 
season? 

I am somewhat ashamed to confess, that the 
swarm-catcher was not tried in our apiary last sum- 
mer, though there was abundant need of {t, and we 
fully intended — but, no matter about that. 

Our practice is to move the old hive back, sctting 
the new one in its place. If there be time, the de- 
serted sections in the cap are first taken off; butif 
not, as is often the case, the old hive is shoved back— 
not lifted. If there be but one to move it, it is twist- 
ed around and off the stand, in the easiest fashion 
possible. When the swarm has returned it is car- 
ried to a new stand, and the old hive is shoved back 
into place. Sister and I usifally work together, but 
we can manage in this way alone when the swarms 
do not come too thick and fast. But it is hard work. 

Nor do I hesitate to confess, that our bee-keeping 
the past season has been quite ‘‘too hard work.” 
Perhaps I should say, rather, that we had, com- 
bined, too much bee-keeping (51 colonies in the 
spring, 75 now), and too much housekeeping for our 
strength. 

We happen to live in a place where reliable help 
in the house is hard to obtain, while help in the bee- 
yard is out of the question. We supposed we had 
provided in-door help for the season; but at a crit- 
ical time, during haying, and some little time before 
the basswood harvest, we were left alone, nor could 
we obtain any help which was better than none, for 
the rest of the season. 

The most important results of our summer's work 
may be briefly stated. We have determined to sell, 
or give away, every one of our 75 colonies next 
spring. I have pleaded vainly with Nellie to be al- 
lowed to keep one, promising to select the weakest 
there may be. But she is inexorable. 
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After eleven summers among the bees, we are to 
try to live without them. We are to have time to 
see our friends, to make the new house somewhat 
more homelike and cosy, etc. And when I venture 
to inquire, “ But, how shall we do without the— 
the spending money?” she answers, * Cyula, another 
such season as last summer, and we shall for ever 
more have no need of spending-money!”’ 

She is not very logical; but if she be of the same 
mind next spring, she shall have her way. 

Jan. 15, 1883. CYruLA LINSWIK. 


Many thanks, my good friend Cyula, for 
your kind letter, that savors of fairness all 
the way through, and that treats this matter 
in so wise a way to; but I want too make a 
little pretest to my friend N ellie, inexorable 
though she may be, asa general thing. Itis 
about this same ‘“‘spending-money” you touch 
upon, too, at the end of your letter. You 
say during haying, etc., it was that you 
found so much trouble. Now, why not sell 
off the ‘“ haying”’ instead of the bees? Did 
the hay, all together, bring as much money as 
the bees? Of course, I know nothing of the 
circumstances, but I can illustrate my mean- 
ing by telling a story I have several times 
told before. One year, when ourhoney crop 
sold for over a thousand dollars, an old bee- 
friend who lived near, and had as many bees 
as I, or more, stopped extracting when it 
came haying and harvest time, because he 
couldn’t leave his i tospoil. Theentire 
crops of his small farm would not bring 
$300.00 (and it was a comparativly easy mat- 
ter to hire men to do that work, too) and yet 
he let surely over $500 worth of honey slip 
through his fingers, and did it with an easy 
conscience too. Havel got off the subject 
of bee-keeping for women? I think not. If 
= and our good friend Nellie would keep 

ees, and not be worried with any other 
cares, I am inclined to think you would en- 
joy it more than any thing else in the world; 
and, also, that it would give you a better in- 
come than doing any thing else. Well, if 
that is so I appeal to the folks who do the 
** haying” at your house, to take immediate 
steps toward some arrangement that will let 
you two follow your own taste whereunto 
you are called of God, and then, perhaps, you 
may write us something a little more cheer- 
ing on the subject of bee-keeping for women, 
after the season of 1883 has passed. By the 
way, friend Cyula, you didn’t tell us how 
much *‘ spending-money ” the 75 produced. 


MY NUCLEUS HIVE. 





A HALF-LENGTH LANGSTROTH FRAME, 


€€ OME, be short.” 
“Yes, yes.” 
Sides 105, in. long by 954 wide by % thick; 
ends, 614 in. long by 934 wide by % thick; bottom, 13 
in. long by 7% wide by 4 thick; cover 10%; by 7% by 
%. Two cleats on sides for handles; one cleat on 
front end of bottom, to keep from warping; two 
cleats on top of cover, to keep that straight. Front 
end, % narrower than the above ‘' 9°{,’’ making it 9% 
forentrance. Paint, two coats, and use shade-board. 
FRAMES. 
Ends, 8 in. long by % wide by % in. thick; top and 





bottom bars, 844 in. by % by 3-16. Extra outer top- 
bar, 955 in. by % by %. 
HOW TO FILL THEM. 

The regular top and bottom bars have 4 holes, for 
wiring with No. 30 tinned wire. These holes are 2 in. 
apart, and the two outside ones are about ¥% in. from 
the side-bar. Wire four of these frames, and {fil| 
them with comb fdn. by the button - hook hand. 
pressing process. Now, two of them will just filla 
standard L. frame (the extra top-bar is not on yet), 
Insert two of these filled L. frames in the center of 
a good strong colony. Within 24 to 48 hours the fdi. 
will be new comb, and full of eggs. You can now 
remove them, or leave them till the eggs are hatch- 
ed, or till the young bees begin to emerge, and then 
you can remove them (with adhering bees), or get 
bees from some other hive, or from a natural swarm, 
or any way you choose, and use any of the many 
simple effectual methods to newly locate the bees 
(but this article is not on queen-rearing, but nucleus 
hives), and nail on your top-bars, properly placed, 
with one 3d fine nail in each end, left out about 3-16, 
so that when you wish to unite nuclei for wintering, 
all you have to do is to pull off these outside top- 
bars, and slip the little frames into half the number 
of L. frames; then put them in full-sized hives, and 
you know the rest. When spring comes, if all are 
alive you are ready early to fill more nucleus hives. If 
part are dead, the same is true by using half brood- 
ed and half empty combs. If all should be dead (and 
there will not be any sense in such a state of affairs 
five years hence, or less, for we are going to get con- 
trol of this wintering business soon), all you have to 
do is to repeat the process of last season, when you 
began with the fdn. I have used 8 small frames, ° 
larger ones, 2 full L. frames, in both narrow and 
full-sized hives, and hives divided into 2 and 4 parts, 
for queen-rearing; but the little hive described 
above “ gets away’ with them all. Nothing so nice 
to ship a choice queen in. On arrival, the queen, 
combs, and brood can all be utilized at once, if the 
purchaser is fortunate enough to have the standard 
frame. The empty nucleus hive can be laid aside 
till the owner wishes to rear a few queens. I have 
used 30 of them, and have now under construction 
175 more, 125 for my own use. 

Well, well; I have got only six pages, not enough 
for a 3cent stamp. Just let me pull the stopper 
from my “ bottle of,all sorts.” 

HALF-POUND SECTIONS. 

Just a minute. GLEANINGS is quite quiet on the !.- 
lb.-section business. Mr. Osborne and you have 4 
few words to say, on page 10. ‘I kick ” on both of 
you. Mr. O. has too thin a section, especially if sep- 
arators are to be used. He seems to make no allow- 
ance for separators, while the section should be one- 
fourth wider with than without them. He is not far 
out of the way of % Ib., I think, however. Why, 
you have accommodated the old broad frames nice- 
ly, but yours is about a %-lb. section. I call you to 
order, sir. The subject is ** 144-lb. sections.’’ We see 
an advantage in thinner combs. 

Now, that queen-excluding honey-board. Are we 
going back to the time of Huber? Please excuse 
me; but I must say, that I really think that, who- 
ever thinks he needs a queen-excluder, needs only 
more light regarding the best methods of obtaining 
the most comb honey in the most marketable shape. 

Now, I have formed my private opinion of Mr. W. 
E. Flower, of Ashbourne, Pa., though I don’t remem- 
ber knowing that such a man lived till I saw his ar- 
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ticle, “* Blacks v. Italians,’’ on page 13; and, publicly 
expressed, it is, that he is honest and fearless in ex- 
pressing his convictions; that Le keeps bees for 
profit; that he is going to ** get there;’’ that we shall 
hear from him again; that he will soon be in accord 
with just what you state on p. 21; that there are in- 
dications that a dash of black blood improves the 
Italians, especially for comb honey. 
Dowagiac, Mich., Jan. 11, 1883. JAMES HEDDON. 


Well, friend H., you have got neighbor 
Harrington’s idea for nucleus hives, exactly. 
He has had them in use two seasons, and I 
believe likes them pretty well, although he 
has not as yet got round to ag off the 
top-bars, and hanging them two in an L. 
frame. The little- frames seem to work 
right; but still there is an inconvenience in 
not being able to exchange a single comb in 
these little hives with any comb in any of 
the larger hives at any time. When stock- 
ing them with bees and brood he just cut the 
brood out of a large frame, divided it in the 
middle, and it just filled two small ones. 
His plan to keep them from starving was 
to keep granulated sugar all the time on 
the bottom-boards. ‘These half-sized frames 
have been advocated and tried a great many 
times, but no one keeps them more than two 
or three years, so far as I have been able to 
determine. I confess [ like the idea; but 


then, again, I don’t like the idea of more 
than one regular frame in any apiary, and, I 
can almost say, or anywhere else. 


ee eo oO 


(AN WE AFFORD TO USE THE HALF- 
POUND SECTIONS? 


WHAT WILL IT COST US TO DO IT ? 

i UCH is being said of late relative to our using 
Ma the %-lb. sections, what the size shall be, 
es whether they can be used without separa- 
tors, ete.; but I have failed to see much, if any 
thing, said regarding their profitableness to the pro- 
ducer. Much is said about our catering to the wants 
of the consumer, and about the demand regulating 
the supply, etc.; but I wish to say, right here, that 
the consumer would never have demanded a %- 
pound section had not the producer placed such be- 
fore him. It is this strife, regardless of cost, going 
on among our bee-men, to see which can put some- 
thing upon the markets a little different from what 
his neighbor uses, that has caused %-pound sections 
to be quoted in our markets, and not the demand of 
the consumer. The same thing can be truthfully 
said of all the different styies of packages since the 
Rey. L. L. Langstroth gave us the 6-lb. box. The 
demand for asmaller box containing but a single 
comb of honey would doubtless have sprung up in 
due time; but the sequel shows it was the ever- 
restless dispositionjof those keeping bees that pre- 
ceded the demand, and thus educated the consum- 
er, or caused him to call for a smaller box. Thus, a 
few of our bee-keepers have sent sections holding 
about % Ib. of honey to Crocker & Blake, of Boston, 
and the result is, quotations from them which have 
hearly upset the bee-keeping world, and set them 
crazy over the subject, without a single demand 
from the consumer upon them. 

I said, a little while ago, that these things were 





gone into regardless of cost, and the object of this 
article is to show those, not entirely bereft of rea- 
son on this point, what it will cost us to produce a 
pound of honey in these -lb. sections. As our bees 
could work in the 2-lb. box or section to just as good 
advantage as in a larger 6-lb. box, I will take that as 
astandard. As this section sells in market (as quot- 
ed by D. W. Quinby, of New York) at 23 cents (his 
lowest quotation), I will take that as the standard as 
to price. After careful experiments and a large cor- 
respondence, besides talking with many of our most 
practical bee-keepers, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that, by the use of the 1-lb. section in prefer- 
ence to the 2-lb., we sacrifice 14 of our crop of hon- 
ey On account of cutting the cluster of bees up so 
much, making a disadvantage to them which 
amounts to ‘4 of our crop. Then we have twice 
the number of sections to buy or manufacture, and 
put together, and twice the number of pieces of 
foundation to prepare, saying nothing of the larger 
amount to use. Then comes the extra amount of 
handling, from the time they are ready to put upon 
the hives till they are ready for market. Without 
going into further detail I will say that, after care- 
ful figuring, I have decided that the loss we sustain 
by using the 1-lb. section instead of the 2-Ib., 
amounts to at least 1-6 of our crop, which, taking 23 
cents as our standard, would be nearly 4 cents. 
Hence, it will be readily seen that the 1-lb. section 
should sell at 27 cents, to warrant us in using that 
style of section. 

There are many points of minor importance which 
could be urged on both sides of the question; but 
after summing them all up they would not ma- 
terially change the above conclusion. When the 
1-lb. box or section first came into notice I looked 
over all these points, and find minuted down in my 
diary these words: ‘‘ When the 1-lb. sections sell at 
25 cts. per lb., I can make the same profit from my 
bees by raising honey in 2-lb. sections and selling 
the same at 20 cts., that I could to adopt the 1-lb. 
When the 1-lb. sell at 20 cts,, I can do as well by sell- 
ing the 2-lb. at 16 cts.; and if the 1-lb. sell at 15 cts., 
I will hold to the 2-lb. section, if I can get 12 cts. If 
a greater difference in price exists, I will change 
sections; but not before.’”’ Hence, to-day finds me 
still in favor of the 2-lb. section, as the difference 
in price is, as a rule, not over 2 cents per lb. in favor 
of the 1-lb. section. 

Now, if we adopt the same line of reasoning to 
arrive at the truth regarding the \%-lb. section, 
we shall find that, by its use, we shall lose near- 
ly one-half of our crop. At the North Eastern 
Convention recently held in Syracuse, Mr. F. C. Ben- 
edict and Mr. Newman, of Wyoming Co., N. Y. (the 
parties who have furnished Crocker & Blake most 
of their honey in %-lb. sections), when asked, said 
that they thought they could get only about % as 
much honey in the %-Ib. section as in the 1-lb., and 
that they used it only in the greatest flow of honey, 
as the bees would not work in them to any advan- 
tage when honey was coming in moderately. Now, 
if we add to this the extra cost for sections, and the 
time necessary to handle them, from the time they 
are taken in the flat till they are ready to go to mar- 
ket, we shall see that the placing of the loss at 4% 
is not far out of the way. Then if we apply this to 
our standard, we shall sec that %-lb. sections of 
honey should sell at 46 cts. per lb., to warrant our 
going into them. As there is no prospect of our get- 
ting this, why discuss the best size, etc., instead of 
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discussing the subject as regards its paying quali- 
ties? 

Again: One of our most practical apiarists, who 
had watched the honey market for years, told us at 
the convention that if we all placed our honey on 
the market in %-lb. sections in the fall of 1883, it 
would not bring a cent a pound more than if all 
placed their honey on the market in 1-lb. boxes, and 
I believe he was not far from the truth. 

I have thus written my views regarding the small 
sections, hoping that, by so doing, I might persuade 
our brethren not to go into this thing “in haste, to 
repent at their leisure.’ As the 1%-ib. sections sell 
in market at the same price as the 1-lb., and suit my 
surplus arrangements just as well, I shall continue 
to use those in connection with the 2-lb. section, 
thus attesting my faith by adhering to the thing 
which gives me the greater profit. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Jan, 16, 1883. 

I am inclined to think, friend D., that 
your views are a little extreme in the matter, 
although it may be as bad as you say. 
Granting it is, if our friends still insist on 
little packages, we shall be driven to take up 
the old question of some means by which we 
can cut comb honey up into little squares, 
and not have it “leak.” At the Michigan 
convention I suggested that a large sum of 
money could easily be raised for the man who 
would show us how to cut up our honey, aft- 
er we had got it in full-sized frames. I sup- 
pose it is well known, that the bees wiil 
make beautiful mnseos, & and at a great rate, 
in nice new ordinary brood-frames, with the 
help of fdn. Can it be done? 


Sr oe 
A GRATEFUL A B C SCHOLAR. 


ANOTHER PLEASANT LETTER FROM OUR FRIEND 
ROESE. 


| EEING no report from our Badger State, I shall 
s take great pleasure in informing you of my 
prosperity with my bees during the past year. 
Tam an old bee-keeper; kept them without profit 
for 10 or 12 years, and yet I am just in the A B C 
class. I used to keep them in home-made box hives. 
In the winter they would die, and in the summer 
they would fly away. Six years ago! lost them all. 
Five years ago I took one swarm in box hive ona 
debt, and commenced the old box-hive way again; 
and only two years ago I got knowledge through 
Farm and Fireside of GLEANINGS. Since reading 
this journal, my interest in the new way of bee- 
keeping became awakened, and I adopted, gradual- 
ly, the Langstroth and Simplicity hives. 

In the fall of 1881 I went into winter quarters with 
45 colonies, and wintered safely 35, which number 
increased by natural swarming the past summer to 
86 swarms. I sent for a Novice extractor and other 
implements and supplies rather in the rush of bus- 
iness, and the result was, that every thing went 
wrong with me; my goods were miscarried by the 
carelessness of railroad officials, and I lost the best 
of my honey-flow. On receiving my extractor, July 
23, I went to work with all my might. I extracted 
from such colonies as were in movable-comb hives, 
and transferred other swarms from candy and 
cheese boxes and nail- casks, into new Simplicity 
hives, and succceded in gathering a honey harvest 





amounting to 1200 lbs. of honey—about 500 extracted 
and 700 in combs; and I should judge, from the free 
use of honey in the family, of which I have not kept 
account, about 200 lbs. were thus consumed. 

My extracted honey I marketed in Mason fruit. 
jars. Price charged for quart, 55 cents, and % gal. 
lon, $1.00; sold all at the rate of 15 centsper lb. My 
comb honey was in bad shape, a large portion in 
large wide frames for holding section boxes, for | 
did not get my Simplicity sections in time; and 
when I did get them I could not fold them without 
breaking. I was obliged to let the bees work in 
wide frames, and fill whole upper story; conse- 
quently I bad to sell it all at 15 cents per Ib. 

On summing up all income for bees and honey 
during the past season, I have realized the sum of 
$244.20. On deducting from this amount $71.30 ex- 
pended for hives, implements, fruit-jars, tin pails, 
and supplies of various kinds, I have a profit of 
$162.90 left, which profit paid a mortgage on our 
homestead, which hung over our heads for 7 years 
past. The principal was $150, and interest, 10 per 
annum. This my bees paid, within $2.90, botb prin- 
cipal and interest, and blacks at that. 

Friend Root, if you had seen the bright eyes of my 
‘better half,” and the cheerful countenance of the 
juvenile ** Badgers,” you would have joined in with 
us ina hearty laugh and pleasant smile on seeing 
me carry the gold and silver in a little tin pai! to our 
next-door lady friend, who held the mortgage. You 
“bet”? we slept soundly that next night; and little 
Minnie, your Maiden’s Rock story-teller in Sept. Jv- 
VENILE, said, ** Father, as you have that mortgage 
paid, you will save $15.00 interest next year; can't 
you afford to buy me button shoes next summer?” 
I answered w th a hearty “ Yes.’’ Don’t you think 
80 too? 

Now, my good friend Root, I owe ali this prospcri- 
ty in bee-keeping, while in the A BC class, to your 
good instruction through GLEANINGS and the A BC 
book. My bees have paid nearly all my little debts. 
We all think and talk about Mr. Root as we would 
a dear friend, and you have our best wishes, both of 
little and big in the family, and we should feel lost 
without GLEANINGS. Please don’t forget to send 
Nov. and Dec. numbers. If I don’t get them there 
will be a link missing in the connecting chain. | 
am greatly encouraged in bee-keeping, and will 
gladly give you credit for instructing me, and God 
the glory for his blessing. I feel better than I did 
when thieves stole my bees and honey last October. 

TITHING. 

I went into winter quarters with 76 swarms of 
bees, mostly all in good condition, packed in chaff. 
It seems to me that the Lord, the origin and foun- 
tain of all blessings, ought to hare a share in them. 
Don’t you think so? I have an impression, that the 
tithing system is binding on all mankind through- 
out all ages and generations. If so, the Lord would 
own 7 colonies in my apiary. What do you think? 

STEPHEN ROESE. 

Maiden Rock, Wis., Jan. 6, 1883. 

I am very glad indeed to see you are s0 
grateful, friend R., and I rejoice, too, to see 
it take the shape of gratitude to God. I, too, 
have paid off mortgages before now, and I 
think I can fully sympathize with you about 
the time when you had the * honey money. 
in that tin pail. There are few things in this 
world I enjoy more than paying honest debts, 
especially after I have been working hard, 
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and praying too, for the money it required. 
About paying tithes: While | entirely agree 
with you, that something is due to God from 
every one, | am not yet sure it is the best 
way to set apart a hive of bees, or several 
hives. In many cases it would make extra 
expense and trouble to keep the yield from 
them separate ; and then, too, these special 
hives might yield nothing in the hands of 
some, or during a bad season. Would it not 
look a little like bargaining with God, that, 
if he would give — so much you would give 
him so much? ‘There are some who promise 
tu give the Lord a tenth of all they make 
during the year, and this may be a very 
good way, if one doesn’t get to making 
even that a sort of bargain, and then 
accuse God of not having prospered him, 
when it was all owing his own im- 
providence that he did not succeed. I would 
rather put it this way: We all owe God the 
Father a debt, and I would strive to pay 
this debt (remember, it may be only the wid- 
ow’s mite) first and foremost; and I would 
make it a point to give God something every 
year, any way. Now, besides this, if he has 
prospered you, and you have made a clear 
gain of some money during the year, by all 
means give at least a tenth of it to the 
spread of the gospel. 
TT ee tee 


HALF-POUND SECTIONS. 


WILL THEY PAY? 


N page 17, Jan. No., C. C. Miller says he doesn’t 
O know but he can get as much honey in 1-lb. 
sections as in 2-lb., but he has never tried the 
latter; but he thinks he could get more in the 2-lb. 
sections. Now, I am in just that same fix: I don’t 
know either. I use the 2-lb. sections, and have nev- 
er used the 1-lb. box. Iam of the opinion, that bees 
will store honey faster in 2-lb. boxes than they will 
insmal'er ones. Will some one who has tried both 
please stand up and teil Mr. Miller and me, and oth- 
ers who don't know, what the difference is? If all 
producers of honey should adopt the 4%4-Ib. box, 
which is now being talked of by some, who would be 
benefited by the change, the honey-producers, the 
supply-dealers, or the consumers of honey? I think 
the supply-dealers would be the ones who would be 
benefited. Why? Because, first, it would increase 
their business in cutting and furnishing sections, 
etc., aS many more would be required to serve the 
same purpose that a less number would of the 2-lb. 
boxes. And, as has been already stated on p. 10, Jan. 
No., in reply to Mr. Osborne, the work on them will 
be nearly the same, and the amount of material will 
make but little difference; so, then, if the price per 
1000 will be nearly the same for the %-lb. sections 
that it is for the one and two pound, then it will not 
be for the interest of the bee-keepers to adopt the 
\4-lb. section. And, also, if you should make the %- 
lb. section as narrow as Mr. Osborne suggests, it 
would necessitate the use of more fdn., and for sup- 
ply-dealers to furnish which, would add much to 
their profits, provided the supply of wax would hold 
out. You see, if you make your sections so narrow 
as to have combs worked as thin as natural comb, 
bee-keepers have got to use more fdn.; and it is 
more labor to handle more and put more in; and in 
view of a short supply of wax, and advancing prices 





for comb, the \%-lb. section will increase the cost of 
honey for the producer; and if our honey will not 
sell for as much more as it costs to produce it (and 
it will surely not), then it will not be beneficial for 
producers of honey to use the %-lb. box. 

There is another reason why bee-keepers should 
not adopt the %-lb. box, as suggested. The bees 
have got to thin out more fdn., as more has to be 
used, and the bees have got to produce and use more 
wax, with an increase of labor, to seal over so many 
more thin combs; and lastly, the consumers of hon- 
ey will not be benefited by eating the extra amount 
of indigestible wax that will be required in the 
make-up, and to inclose that %-lb. package of hon- 
ey, for which it is said there is more demand than 
supply; and who has created this demand, the hon- 
ey-prc ducer or the supply-dealer? 

G. J. FLANSBURG. 

Bethlehem Center, N. Y., Jan., 1883. 


While I agree with you in the main, friend 
I’., and do not yet see how 4-lb. sections can 
well be an advantage, yet I feel a little trou- 
bled to see the energy with which you and 
some of the rest of the brethren oppose it. It 
reminds me of the recent war on cheap 
queens. ‘Then again, it striks me there is 
an air of uncharitableness, not quite becom- 
ing us asapeople. Our consuming brethren 
are good people, and disposed to do right, I 
think, and I also think the supply-dealers 
are not altogether seltish, if you will excuse 
the remark coming from one in my position. 
As arule, we are all of us working for the 
best oa good, are wenot? The great- 
est objection I have to any more kinds of 
sections (or any thing else, in fact), is, that 
it multiplies and confuses, until one can 
hardly see the end of what we have got to 
keep in stock, and got to furnish. 


——————e) 
THAT HOUSE. 





FRIEND MELLEN OFFERS SOME SUGGESTIONS. 





and how shall I build my honey-house, bee- 

house, etc.? Some years ago there was quite 
a fever on the subject, as many will recollect. 
Among others, I had it bad myself. Editor of 
GLEANINGS had it just like common men, only a 
little worse, if I remember aright. A good deal of 
ink was shed, pro and con, and discussions, more or 
less, in most of the bee-journals; but after a time 
the subject seemed to be dropped, as by mutual 
consent, and for some years but little interest has 
been manifested in the matter. I presume it has 
been with others as with myself—the fever, after 
all, never quite left me, and the chances of its 
breaking out anew with me, are imminent; I never 
felt quite satisfied to let the matter go by default, 
unsolved, where it was left. But now it looks as 
though it were coming to the front once more. It is 
a subject worth our consideration. At first in sit- 
ting down to write on the subject,one might not 
think it a difficult one; but it has as many paths, 
perhaps, as the frame question; hope it will come 
to as close a focus at the end. 

We see, by the answer to calls from large apia- 
rists for plans, estimates, etc., for such a house, that 
itis bringing out quite elaborate ones, as well as 
quite large and expensive estimates, which is all 


ve great inquiry just now seems to be, What 
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well enough, perhaps, in its way; but I fancy these 
plans do not and will not meet the wants of the av- 
erage bee-keeper. Now let us take a look at the lay 
of the Jand, and see what we can make of it:— 

I take it for granted, that most of us have tools, 
and ashop of some kind where we can make our 
hives, and do all the plain work necessary to the bee 
business. Now, this shop, nine times out of ten, is 
handy in some out-building — generally in the barn. 
Yes, and with no extra expense—jus’ so! So we 
have got provided for the shop. Now, the bee and 
honey house that we were looking foralong time 
ago not materializing, we got tired of waiting, and 
80, like a great many others, built a honey-house 
10x16 feet, for the purpose of storing honey and 
keeping all the bee-fixtures, such as extractor, sec- 
tions, quil‘s, mats, and other things too numerous 
to mention, placing it among the hives just ‘where 
it would do the most good.” Yes, I think I heara 
good many of you saying, “I did just that thing:” 
So we have our honey-house. 

And now we come, lastly, to our beec-house, or, 
rather, bee-houses. We would build them for the 
bees — bee-houses — just large enough for them, and 
room enough for us to work in with comfort — small 
and inexpensive, and yet good— made something 
after the plan of Oliver Foster’s,in May GLEANINGS, 
1882. We think this plan of a bee-house a step in 
the right direction, at least for a large portion of 
bee-keepers, say those having 75 stocks or less. 

In conclusion, let me say, we seem to need three 
rooms, for we have at least three departments nec- 
essary, or in the business, whether it be a large ora 
small apiary. And now the question comes, Shall 
they all be under one roof, or shall they be separate? 
I take mine separate. Next. R. H. MELLEN. 

Amboy, IIL, Jan. 10, 1883. 

Seems to me, friend Mellen, you are still 
drifting toward the old house apiary, and I 
confess that I too have a strong leaning to 
it; but it has somehow always worked a 
great deal nicer theoretically than practical- 
ly. I have tried a good many hands at it; 
but while I have no trouble in getting them 
to keep their hives nice and clean outside, 
it is almost always an untidy, sorry-looking 
place inside. I am a little afraid many of 
our nice honey-houses will also get to look- 
ing untidy after a little, if the good wife 
doesn’t go in as a sort of ‘‘silent(?) partner” 
for the institution. 

oe Gi 


THE MAMMOTH RUSSIAN SUNFLOWER. 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT SUNFLOWERS IN GENERAL. 





S$ sunflowers in many localities yield con- 
siderable honey, we have thought best 
to give the following, which a friend 

has sent us, clipped from the Farming 
World:— 

There are forty varieties of the sunflower. Gen- 
erally, the plant is not esteemed, but it has many 
valuable uses. It is cultivated in the south of Eu- 
rope asafield crop. The Mammoth Russian sun- 
flower is the largest, best, and most productive va- 
riety. I raised heads of it larger around than a half- 
bushel. They are, on the average, larger than a 
common water-pail. The seeds are very valuable 
for stock-feeding. Give horses a pint of seed in 
oats once a ; this will keepthem fat. The leaves 
are valuable for cattle. The stems serve for fuel, 
and contain much potash. Sunflower seeds are the 
best egg-producing food known. They keep poul- 


try in good condition, and largely increase the pro- 
duction of eggs. This plant should be grown by ev- 
ery poultry-breeder in the country, who has oppor- 
tunity to raise only a few stalks, even for its prop- 
erties in glossing the plumage of exhibition birds. 
For several years the seeds have been used in small 
quantities by breeders in fancy poultsy, as food for 
choice birds. They are mixed with other food, and 
the peculiar properties of the seed impart a beauti- 
ful gloss which no other grain gives to the plumage 
of adult birds. This plant grows very readily, and 
is a rank grower. It may be planted in any soil 
where other fruits and vegetables can not be con- 
veniently raised — alongside of fences or wherever 
the soil is not easily cultivated. The flowers are 
double the dimensions of the South American varie- 
ties, and far exceed the latter asa bearer. A single 
head contains a larger quantity of seed. In south - 
western Russia, near the Black Sea, the sunflower 
is universally cultivated in field and garden, and ey- 
ery part is turued to practical account. A hundred 
pounds of the seed yield forty pounds of oil, and 
the pressed residue forms a wholesome food for 
cattle, as do also the leaves and stalks when green, 
cut up when small, all being eagerly eaten. The 
fresh flowers when in bloom contain a large quanti- 
ty of honey, and so prove an attraction for the bees. 
Large plantations in swamp places are a protection 
against intermittent fever. It is recommended in 
medical works, as a preventive of malarial fever. 
The seed can be raiscd as cheaply as corn, having 
vielded at the rate of one hundred bushels per acre. 
The sunflower possesses anti-malarial properties of 
much value. Directions for planting: Plow and 
harrow as for other grain; mark out with marker, 
drop by hand, put in plenty of seed so you can have 
a good stand, for grubs cut it down sometimes. 
Plants should not stand closer than four feet each 
way. Plow and keep free from weeds, and you will 
have seed enough to fatten your ultry, and pro- 
duce an abundance of eggs for market. The timeto 
plant is from the tenth of May to the first of July. 
| raise a large patch of the Mammoth Russian sun- 
flower every head for my chickens, anu they never 
have the chicken cholera. 


We have raised the Mammoth Russian 
pretty largely. and are inclined to think all 
that 1s said about it in the above paper may 
be true; but with us, the bees worked on it 
very sparingly. We have an abundance of 
nice seed, which we can furnish at 20 cts. per 
Ib. By mail, 38 cts. per Ib. 
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VENTILATING THE HIVES FOR COMB 
HONEY. 





FRIEND SAMPLE’S EXPERIMENT. 

EE culture in this part of Iowa, it seems to me, 

Le is badly slighted, so many farmers take so 

little interest in their bees. They nearly all 

stick to the old-fashioned log gum, or box hive, with 

sticks across, and each comb built in as tight as 

though they were nailed, and a big cap on top that 

will hold 30 or 40 lbs. (young bees thrown in). Good 

honey brings good prices here. Fair comb, 20 cts.; 
extracted, 18. 

I want, if Ican make it plain cnough to give to 
all to whom it may be of value, my method of ob- 
taining comb honey, and more particularly the way 
in which I ventilate my hives in the hot sultry 
weather in summer, so that no bees cluster outside. 
lI use the Simplicity ten-frame hive for the brood. 
Iuse a honey-rack, both sides glassed, holding 28 
one-pound sections. Now, the way I ventilate is 
this: Having put the bees into brood-chamber, I put 
on top of the frames, at each end of the hive, just 
over the metal rabbets, a slat 4x%x16 in., placing 
the slat which goes on the end that the entrance is 
cut into, up close against the end of hive; the other 
slat or slats, furthest from the entrance. I place 
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this other slat over the frames, leaving a crack % or 
3, inch wide between slat and end of hive, the whole 
width of hive; over this crack I place a strip of 
common wire screen (used for doors and windows), 
so the edge of screen will fit tight up against the end 
of hive, and the other edge lap on the slat; then set 
the honey-rack on, and every thing is bee-tight, 
and there will be a constant draft of fresh air 
through the hive from the entrance to the opposite 
upper end all the time; and in this way I can regu- 
late the amount of air by simply moving the slat out 
or under the honey-rack. 

As proof of the value of this kind of method in 
hot weather, I had one hive ventilated as above de- 
scribed last summer, which gave me over 150 lbs. of 
honey, while right beside it sat one old-fashioned 
box hive, tight all around, in which the bees didn’t 
make one pound of surplus, and clustered out all 
over the front of the hive. C. J. SAMPLE. 

Mount Sterling, Ia., Dec, 29, 1882. 


Our friend Adam Grimm once wrote quite 
strongly in favor of ventilating for comb 
honey, but I believe his. plan was simpl 
using hives without bottom-boards. With 
the Simplicity hive we get all that can ever 
be wanted, by simply moving the hive for- 
ward on the bottom-board, and I hardly 
think any simpler way will ever be devised 
for ventilating for any ope whatever. 
With the chaff hive we have ventilators in 
each end of the cover, and a wide entrance 
always open. As the hive-walls protect it 
from the direct rays of the sun, I have al- 
ways thought this ventilation enough. I 
know bees will at times be driven out of 
their hives by excessive heat, and this is 
surely a — loss when it occurs in the 
midst of the honey-flow. 


rr ae Sie > 
REPORT FROM MAINE. 


ALSO £OME HINTS IN REGARD TO WINTERING. 


a EEING so many reports in GLEANINGS from all 


Y parts, and not one from this part of the State, 
; I have decided to run the risk of your putting 
me in Blasted Hopes. Now, I charge you, friend 
Root, not to put me in the above-named department, 
for my hopes are not blasted. 

I commenced in the spring of 1882 with 26 stocks, 
all strong the first of April, and our hopes were nev- 
cr brighter; but the weather came off cold, and our 
bees held their own in numbers only by our feeding, 
and not until the last part of June did our bees in- 
crease much. We had the most extended bloom of 
white clover I have ever seen here, but it contained 
no honey; and not until goldenrod blossomed did 
we get any honey. 

I increased from 26 to 73; sold $300 in bees, and 
#125 in queens, and have now 47 stocks left; not a 
pound of surplus did I get. 

LANGSTROTH FRAME, 

Down here in Maine our bee-keepers are crying 
out lustily for a standard frame, still holding on to 
the old-fogy notion that we must have a tall hive; 
and, what seems most strange, is that they should 
call for a tall hive, as though it were some new pro- 
ject, when, in fact, it is just what we have always 
had, and it has never given satisfaction, and it is the 
one great drawback in bee culture, this difference 
of opinion in regard to frames. 





MAKING A TALL HIVE WITH THE L. FRAME. 

Now, friend Root, I have an idea. I don’t know 
but it has beeu advanced before; but if it has, I 
have not seen it. Can’t you contrive some way 
whereby our friends who think they must have a 
tall hive can have one and still use the regular L. 
frame? Take your Simplicity two-story; set the 
frames on end, one end resting on the projection of 
frame on the bottom-board, with a piece put in 
crosswise of hive, on the bottom, for the other side 
of end to rest on; now put in division-board cross- 
wise of the hives, reaching clear down through both 
stories; now make some arrangement to fasten the 
upper ends of frames, and they can put on a third 
story, and put in their chaff cushion, and havea hive 
all rigged for winter, and tall enough to suit any 
one, I should think, and still use the standard L. 
frame. JAMES B. MASON. 

Mechanics Falls, Me., Dec. 27, 1882. 


If you sold all those bees and queens, 
friend M., I should think you must have 
had at least some honey to do it with, unless 
you fed considerably.—The idea is old, of 
standing frames on end for winter, and I 
believe it was first given by Mr. Quinby. 
It has also been published in GLEANINGS, 
and the manner you mention, of putting 
them in a two-story Simplicity hive, so as not 
to need a chaff hive. Several friends have 
tried it, but I don’t know now that I have 
had a report from them, after having tried 
it extensively. While writing, it occurs to 
me we now have a readier means of doing it 
than ever before. Let it be remembered, we 
now make our shipping nucleus hives for 
three frames, by nailing a very thin board 
on the sides of two of our regular spacing- 
boards, as shown below. 


Of course, they are made so the three 
combs slide down into the proper grooves. 
For shipping, we cover both top and bottom 
with wire cloth, when the weather is warm. 
For wintering, we would let burlap take the 
place of wire cloth, perhaps. For an en- 
trance, let the burlap project a little at one 
end. Putin three combs, and let them be 
those containing brood, if any such there 
be, when preparing for winter. Stand this 
three-frame case on end, in a two-story Sim- 
plicity hive, or chaff hive, as may be conve- 
nient, with the entrance fixed so it can not 
well get obstructed. Now pack your chaff 
all around, either loosely or with cushions. 
If fixed on a day when the bees can fly, you 
can shake them all down before the en- 
trance, and they wi!l go in of themselves. 
As the 4 frames are further = than in 
summer, they will easily hold all the colony 
needs for winter, unless it is an extremely 
large one, and then you can use six combs 
instead of three. I am now — sure I 
would rather have the stores in three combs, 
put a little further apart, than to have them 
in more. Our losses this winter have all 
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been, apparently, from the bees getting over 
to one side, or one end, where there were no 
stores. As this plan would, as a general 
thing, have to be arranged for during warm 


weather, so as to feed up to fill the three | o 


combs, we can’t very well test it this winter. 
TT 
SIMPLICITY IN DETAILS. 


HAS IT ANY THING TO DO WITH BEE CULTURE? 


PFYELE older I grow, the more I am im- 
pressed with the importance of hay- 
ing work so it consists of only a few 

plain simple details. 

awkward and unwieldy; and when I say 
we, I mean humauity, myself included. In 
my early life I got scolded on almost every 
side, because I could not understand on the 
impulse of the moment, and I haven’t got 
over it yet. If they would give me direc- 
tions, plain and simple, in a book, I could 
sit down and study it out; and on this ac- 
count I soon began to prefer our school text- 
books to an oral teacher. ‘The teachers, 
many of them, had no patience with my 
slowness and stupidity; but the books had 
all the patience in the world, and would 
keep still and let me take all the time [ 
wanted. Sol loved the books, and by and 
by astonished my teachers because 1 had 
mastered difficult things in the books, with- 
out being shown by any one. Well, I sus- 
pect there are lots of boys and girls like me 
who will get along very well if you give 


school we usually give them time, I believe, 
until time, if I am not mistaken, ofttimes 
hangs heavily on their hands. But it isn’t 
convenient always to do this. There are 


and the great problem is, to make every 
thing so plain that they can act at once, 
without danger of making amistake. Some 
errand must be done before a train goes out, 
and a failure or mistake in directions may 
result in the loss of much money or hard 
work, and possibly loss of life. A lady men- 
tioned, a few days ago, in a temperance lec- 
ture, that she was once in a strange city, 
and wanted to find a certain place. She re- 
ceived directions from different people; but 
although they were all very kind and oblig- 
ing, their directions were all based upon the 
supposition that she had some general 
knowledge of the city, which she had not; 
and so she wandered, until, in despair, she 
applied toasmall boy. His bright young 
mind took in the situation of affairs at once, 
and he directed,— 

‘* Why, missus, you just go till you come 
toa house with an iron fence around it, and 
that’s the place.” 

If she didn’t know any thing about De- 
troit she knew what an iron fence was, no 
matter where she lived; and thousands of 
times in our lives we want just such direc- 
tions as the boy gave. Now the point is, to 
have our wits about us so we can always 
oe directions as intelligibly as the boy did. 

expect you will come back on me and say 
I do not give my answers to your letters of 
inquiry as plain as an “iron fence,’’ by con- 


We are, as a class, | 


them time enough; and when 3! go to | 
€ 


times when we want them to act at once; | 


| 





siderable, and I know they are not. The 
trouble is, we are we so many iron fences, 
and every thing else, that even an old hand 
might wander helplessly if he didn’t look 
ut. 
A friend has just written an article de- 
scribing an outer shell to set over a Simplic- 
ity so as to make a chaff hive of it; or, in 
other words, to have a chaff hive so the in- 


| side could be lifted out and used as a sum- 


mer hive. Now, although such an arrange- 


/ment might be very handy, it would be com- 


plicating things so much more that I have 
thought best not to publish it, and so with 
hosts of new ideas. You may urge, that it 
will do no harm to let everybody describe 
his new inventions, and people can then use 
them or let them alone. Very true; but al- 
most every thing of this kind I describe is 
ordered forthwith by some of our A BC 
scholars; and if I won’t make it for them 
they get it made elsewhere ; and then when 
it doesn’t work, or fit in with plain direc- 
tions I have given in the A B C book, they 
write me long letters of explanation, and 
want my advice. I am not complaining of 
this at all, mind you, for I want them to 
write and tell me all their troubles; but | 
complain of myself many times, because | 
have been so foolish as to publish so many 
new things to lead beginners out of the beat- 
en path. 

A little while ago we talked of grading 
the 1-lb. sections. Well, if everybody used 
them, and they were as staple as sugar and 
soap, I could easily do it; but if you push in 
on us with a 3-lb. section, I should have to 
grade them too; and by and by even our 
warehouse wouldn’t hold them all. More 
than that, if it did, the clerks couldn’t find 
what it was you were sending for; and 
worse still, I should soon have my money all 
locked up in such a chaos of * odd sizes” | 
should be in danger of becoming bankrupt. 
Who would want to learn bee culture when 
it gets to be worse than learning a new lan- 
guage Even the me # yn hive that | 
1ave fondly hoped would be the Simplicity 
for a century at least, has had to have its 
frames put crosswise as well as lengthwise ; 
has had to have a new top and a new bot- 
tom ; and now friend Hasty wants to put 
shirts on them. We must stop somewhere, 
or we shall all turn to chaff, and blow away. 
There is no trouble about bees paying, if we 
would manage them as simply as we did 
when we first commenced; for every num- 
ber of GLEANINGS, and JUVENILE too, is 
full of accounts of the very great results 
that have been attained by almostnew hands 
With only a few bees. . 

It costs us tremendously to change bee- 
feeders or queen-cages. We have to do ex- 
pensive experimenting, get new tools and 
machinery for making them, get engravings 
for GLEANINGS and the price list, and final- 
ly take out and fill in for the A B © book. I! 
tell you, brethren, I am going heavy on 
‘sticking to the old way,” and I am going 
to stop inventing new things, unless there is 
a very large prospect of some great improve- 
ment being made, by just giving a little 
‘‘twist or turn” to something we have got 
already. Won’t you go with me ? 
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Gadies’ Department. 


IMPORTING QUEENS, ETC. 

OUR valuable magazine is at hand again, with 
WY its cheerful countenance shedding light on 
our whole household. Mr. M., our twin girls, 
and even baby Clayton, says, ‘* Has DRANINGS tum?” 
How much we should like to see its editor! Can you 
not make us a visit some day? You know our quon- 
dam far-away Texas has, by steam power, been 

brought almost within the neighborhood of Ohio. 

I determined last August that I would import 
some queens, and, noticing the advertisement of Mr. 
C. Bianconcini, I wrote to him in plain English to 
please forward them to me by Sept. 15. His answer 
was written in plain English, but evidently written 
by a foreigner, as his peculiar expressions bore the 
stamp of one not familiar with our language, and 
carried with them a charm peculiarly fascinating to 
me. For instance, he alluded to * the traveling ex- 
penses of the queens;’’ and in his second letter he 
stated, “Allis against us. After the unpardonable 
negligence of the correspondent of Havre, we have 
the delay of the floods for the overflowing of the 
rivers.”’ I just wondered, if I should try to write a 
letter in his language, if I could make myself under- 
stood as well as he did. No, I'll take that back. I 
didn’t wonder; I only thought about it, and knew I 
couldn't. 

Not knowing how U.S. money rates with them, I 
had them sent C.0. D. They came on the 26th of 
Oct., in miniature hives (little boxes about 454x6 
inches), made of white pine. A hole about 4 inch in 
diameter in each side and end, over which was tack- 
ed a piece of wire gauze, which, for want of a better 
name, I will call jail windows, admitted all the air 
the little fellows got. Two frames of comb were in 
each box, and at least % lb. of bees accompanied 
each queen. They were nearly all dead, and I was 
surprised to find the queens living; but they were 
strong and healthy. [ made swarms for them by 
following the directions in A BC for beginners, and 
in a few days most of the sealed brood had hatched, 
and I had a respectable colony of bees with each 


queen. 
WATER FOR BEES. 


And now permit me to ask a question or two. Has 
it been demonstrated, that bees can live without 
water? The first queen I ever bought came ina 
cage that contained a small vial of water, witha 
sponge in the mouth, instead of cork. The bees 
were all perfectly healthy in that cage. Since then 
I have bought in all nearly 60 queens, and no provi- 
sion for water was made in any cage. In nearly 
every one there were at least one or two dead bees, 
and in some there were more. I did not much won- 
der that they could come safely to Texas from al- 
most any part of the United States without taking a 
drink of water on the way. I believe I could do that 
myself, though I should not like it much. But to 
start the little fellows clear across the Atlantic, 
without one drop to quench their thirst, I must con- 
fess I think borders on cruelty. Theonly wonder to 
me is, that the queens did not die too, and I no lon- 
ger think it strange that imported queens cost so 


much. 
DRONE-LAYERS. 


In your comment on my last, you ask if the queen 
to which I alluded was a drone-layer. I am inclined 





to think she was, when these drones were raised; 
but your question implies that the opinion prevails, 
that a drone-layer is never of any account. She 
certainly was one of the best queens I ever had, for 
two months, when I lost her in extracting. I am 
only an A BC scholar in its truest sense, and I may 
be coming in contact with the opinions of experi- 
enced bee-keepers; if so, I beg their pardon. I can 
but make a simple statement of facts; and with all 
the respect that is due them, I take my place at the 
foot of the class. Mrs. A. C. MOSHER. 
San Marcos, Texas, Jan. 12, 1883. 


I am glad to know you succeeded with your 
imported queens, my friend; but why do 
you not tell us how many you imported; 
what they cost, and how many were dead? 
If you lost none in transit, you did better 
than most of us.—I believe it is generally 
conceded, that the amount of water in sealed 
liquid honey is enough to sustain the life of 
the bees, and many think perhaps it is all 
they care for. The difficulty of having wa- 
ter where they can get it, always pure and 
sweet, without any danger of wetting them, 
is still somewhat an unsolved problem. You 
know the bees seem to go all right with the 
Good candy, and that is dry sugar wet up 
with honey.—The only reason we have for 
thinking drone-layers are never of any ac- 
count, my friend, is, that drone-layers, in 
the usual acceptation of the term, never lay 
worker eggs at all. If your queen first laid 
a frame full of drone brood, and after that 
laid worker egys, she was certainly an un- 
usual queen. 


FROM 5 TO 27, AND 200 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I had only five swarms in the spring to start with, 
and as I was in the A BC class I divided them until 
1 had 14 good swarms, and then I thought they 
would not swarm any more; but in August they 
commenced swarming, and they just made the air 
hum. I kept putting them back, and sometimes 
they would stay, and sometimes they would not; 
and then I would give them a new hive. The last 
swarm came out Sept. 5, and now I have 27 good col- 
onies in good condition for winter. I got nearly 200 
lbs. of surplus honey. They made me lots of work. 
I had no one to help me, and I had all the housework 
on a large farm todo. I tell you it kept me busy. 
My queens are all Italians, for I raised them. 

Mrs. M. A. WILKINS. 

Seneca, Nemaha Co., Kan., Dec. 11, 1882. 


You certainly did well, Mrs.W., consider- 
ing that you had so much housework to do. 
If you accomplished all your work, at the 
same time caring for your bees, then assur- 
edly those of your sex who have nothing but 
the bees to care for can not make the plea 
that, to work with the bees is too hard. It is 
rather unusual for bees to swarm so late in 
the season. 


I take great pleasure in my bees, and feel well re- 
paid for all I have ever invested. Only five swarms 
of black bees in the spring; have sold honey to the 
amount of $46.50, besides giving and using quite a 
quantity, and three very large new swarms. Honey 
sold mostly for 16 cents. As I do not see any very 
good report from this State, I am satisfied. 

Mrs. E. M. CROSMANS. 

Batavia, N. Y., Dec. 15, 1882. 
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Heads of Grain. 


From Different Fields. 


SUGGESTIONS ON FOOT-POWER SAWS. 
; YELL friend W. Z. Hutchinson to put his driving- 
belt on a rim built on the side of his driving- 

—_ wheel, so as get the weight of the wheel out- 
side of the belt. 1 at first had the belt of my foot- 
power saw on the outside of my driving-wheel; but 
an old mill-wright told me to fasten a rim about four 
inches from the face of the wheel, and I find it 
much better; the belt doesn't have to be so tight, 
and I geta better grip on the mandrel-pulley. I 
lose some speed to the saw, but I can feed faster, 
and the belt doesu't slip. G. LUFF. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Dec. 14, 1882. : 

Thanks, friend L.; but I would suggest that 
perhaps in your case you had more speed 
than was best, for the kind of work you 
were doing. With one of the Barnes hand- 
rippers we found we could get excellent re- 
sults with very heavy hard plank, by putting 
the crank right on to the other end of the 
saw-arbor. It was then virtually cutting di- 
rect on the stuff, almost as a man would 
with a hand-saw, only that there was no 
drawing back, and the stuif was cut exact. 
It may be, too, that yours was an iron bal- 
ance-wheel. and it is well known that a belt 
works better on a wood surface than on 
iron. Aside from the above two points, I 
presume it is true that we shall get better re- 
sults by having the main weight of the bal- 
ance-wheel outside of the rim of the pulley 
that carries the belt. 


ONE AND ONE-HALF-INCH SECTIONS, WHEN NO SEP- 
ARATORS ARE USED. 

I started with 20 swarms in the spring; increased 
to 50 by natural swarming; took 2000 lbs. of honey 
in one-pound sections, or, rather, in sections 44x44, 
about 800 of which were two inches wide; and asI 
was experimenting for honey without separators, 
the remaifder were in sections 1°{ and 1% inches 
wide. The result is, that I never want any more 
sections over 1% inches wide, if they are to be used 
without separators, as there will be ten of the two- 
inch sections, to one of the 14-inch that will be 
bulged; in fact, out of 800 sections 14 inches wide 
I did not have half a dozen that would not pack in 
the shipping-cases without any trouble; while of 
the 2-inch sections there were ten times as many. 
And another thing: I find that my 14-inch sections 
will be filled out nice and full, while the 2-inch sec- 
tions will be but poorly filled. This being the result, 
I have about come to the conclusion to use only 1%- 
inch sections after this, without separators; this 
will make the sections enough narrower so that we 
can get two more frames inahive. I should like to 
have others try the narrow sections without sepa- 
rators next season, and report. 

FOUNDATION TO FILL THE SECTIONS. 

[ fill my sections about half full of the thinnest 
fdn, that I can get. I use the thin veneering, or 
fruit-box sections, that cost 75 cts. per 1000 in the 
flat; I have used them for the last three years; have 
shipped nearly all my honey to Chicago, and not lost 
asingle section by being broken. My honey has 
sold for from 18 to 22 cts. per lb. But I have spun 


this out too long already; so I will close by wishing 
you God speed in every good word and work. 
Wm. L. KING. 

Sodus, Berrien Co., Mich., Jan. 8, 1883. 

Not at all4tong, friend K., so long as you 
are discussing vital points like these. Friend 
Muth has for years advocated the 14-in. sec- 
tions. used without separators; and,if I am 
correct, friend Heddon is following pretty ve- 
hemently in the same wake. I am glad to 
know you like filling the sections with fdn. 
—Will you please tell us where you get ve- 
neer sections for 75c. per 1000? And do you 
have entrances for the bees cut in them for 
| this price, or do you put them in the hives a 
little way apart ? 

A HANDY TABLE FOR THE HONEY-HOUSE. 

While the subject of honey-houses is before us, 
please allow me to describe the table I use in mine. 
It is circular, 4 ft. in diameter, made of 1'4-in. pine 
boards. Itis2ft.5 in. bigh; the shaft, or standard 
upon which the table turns, is 4x4 in., made of white 
oak. Any stiff scantling that will remain straight 
willdo. The table is well braced on the under side; 
but the braces do not come so near the edge of the 
table that they come in contact with the knees when 
we are sitting up to it and turning it. The shaft has 
a '%-inch iron pin in the bottom end, which goes 
through the floor with a piece of leather between it 
and the floor. This should have a little tallow once 
ayear. The top end of the shaft is round, and goes 
through a hole made in a board that is fastened 
overhead. Now forthe use of it: We fill the table 
with empty jars, cans, or puil:, as the case may re- 
quire, then fill all that can be reached conveniently. 
We then give the table a gentle pull, and with one 
motion, easily performed, requiring only amoment’s 
time, we remove the filled ones and bring as many 
more empty ones right in their place, and so on un- 
til all are filled. About one foot above this table 
should be a smaller one, say 18 inches in diameter, 
upon which to put labels, etc. When the contents 
of the table are all filled, we just turn around, plac- 
ing our feet under the table, and proceed to cover 
and label, turning the table as occasion may require 
it, until all are ready for packing for market. We 
then clear the table, and commence again. When 
we are crowded for time, one fills, another puts on 
the covers, while a third labels. 

I regret that you still continue to write up blue 
thistle. To my mind, it is a grievous sin againt hu- 
manity. Time will tell. 

Bees are doing well so far. 

Belmont, Ont., Can., Jan. 12, 1883. 

Thanks for your description of the re- 
volving honey-table, friend Pettit; but I 
waited anxiously all through it to hear you 
say you had a place fixed to roll up a barrel 
so a honey-gate would deliver the honey 
right into the cans, as you turned them one 
after another right under it; or do you pour 
the boney out of a coffee-pot or pitcher, 
strainer pail, or something of the sort? I 
am not yet convinced the blue thistle in our 
garden will do any more harm than a stalk 
of its near relative, borage. 





8. T, PETTIT. 


A SHEET OF GLASS AS A HINDRANCE TO ROBBERS. 

Reduce the entrance so but few bees can pass; 
then lean over the entrance a window-glass 8x10; 
and if there is any fight in your bees they will stop 
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it. They will make a grab for thejrobber if he comes 
behind the glass. He dodges back and hits the glass; 
is confused, and keeps trying to get out and up the 
glass, and out atone side or the other. This will 
stop robbing, if there is any resistance shown at all. 
Try this, and don’t you forget it. 

Salem, Ind., Jan. 11, 1883. JOHN CRAYCRAFT. 

The ‘‘glass”’ idea is old, and as you say, 
friend C., ‘when there is any fight in 
them’”’ it will almost always stop it; but 
when a colony won’t fight at all, it is of but 
little avail, until we give them some un- 
sealed brood, or somet ing to defend. Get 
the inside of the hive right first, and then 
these aids are a help. 


KEEPING HONEY TO ACCOMMODATE CUSTOMERS, THE 
YEAR ROUND. 

I will send in my report for 1882. I had 36 colonies 
in spring; got 1500 lbs. of comb, and 900 lbs. of ex- 
tracted honey. I increased to 69 colonies; honey all 
sold at 20 and 25 cts. I sold my extracted honey for 
20 cts., and still they come for honey. I should be 
glad if I had 1000 Ibs. more to sell, for I hate to tell 
those cheerful-looking ladies, when they come after 
honey, that I can not spare it. I thought it would 
increase our sales of honey to keep it in stock the 
year round. J.R. LINDLEY. 

Georgetown, Vermillion Co., Ill., Jan. 7, 1883. 

To be sure, it will pay, friend L. People 
don’t have very much of an idea of a bee- 
man, if he doesn’t always have honey. 


AN APIARY OF 295 COLONIES. 

The spring of 1882 found me with 175 colonies of 
bees, having passed the winter without losing a sin- 
gle colony, and all out-doors, and with the excep- 
tion _of,22 Italians, all were blacks. I raised a little 
over 200 lbs. comb honey, to supply a few ‘“fine- 
haired’’ people in my own town, at 25 cts. per Ib. 
All the rest was extracted. I got 13,006 lbs. anda 
little over; increased the bees to 295; am wintering 
all outdoors on their summer stands. |] have sold 
about half of my honey at 10 to 12'¢ cts. per lb.; I 
have the remainder yet on hand. 

A HOME MARKET WORTH SOMETHING. 

My home market will take from 10,000 to 12,000 lbs. 
I am thinking of en!arging my bee business, if I can 
find pasture for them. I can handle 500 or more 
colonies. I raise nearly all extracted honey. 

HIGH RATES ON SHIPPING LIQUID HONEY. 

I shall have to ship off considerable honey. I find 
one thing about shipping extracted honey that is 
wrong; viz., the freignt on honey from here to Chi- 
cago is 65 cts. per 100 lbs.; on syrup and molasses, 
41 cts. —24 cts. difference on 100 ibs., and in the same 
proportion to other places. The fact, as it appears 
to me, is, the railroad managers have made their 
freight on honey, as comb honey, the most delicate 
and frail thing there is, almost, to ship, while ex- 
tracted honey is a new enterprise, comparatively, 
and to this difference they have not had their atten- 
tion called in particular. 

Now, I think if our large bee conventions would 
appoint a committee to talk with the railroad man- 
agers about it, that this thing could be made right, 
and freight on extracted honey, in barrels be made 
the same as syrup and molasses. This extra freight 
must come out of the consumers, and will debar a 
great many from using it. I hope others will look 
after this matter, and try to get it as it should be. 





I think it can be done, and would be a great help in 
selling our honey. The railroad men are not so 
very unreasonable. Asarule they will do the fair 
thing, if we approach them in a friendly manner, 
when they have time to attend to us. Honey can be 
shipped as syrup, but it doesn’t look just right, does 
it? EDWIN FRANCE. 

Platteville, Grant Co., Wis. 

I should think 10,000 or 12,000 lbs. a prett 
big home market, friend F., unless, indeed, 
you go to all the large cities around you.— 
This matter of rates of freight on honey is 
indeed one that needs looking into. A few 
years ago they classed all bee-hives as double 
first-class, even when in the flat; and even 
now there are some roads that will coolly 
ee on this enormous rate, and say all bee- 
1ives in any shape are classed so. Since the 
matter has become understood, that bee- 
hives are no longer great bulky frail struc- 
tures, with glass ‘‘ drawers” in them, we 
have, with most roads, a respectable rate of 
third class for hives in the flat. If they 
have the idea, as you suggest, that all honey 
is a ‘* breakable,’ we ought surely to have it 
righted. It occurs to me, however, that syr- 
ups are generally shipped from large cities 
only, where merchants have low rates to all 
small towns, and that honey is shipped only 
by the farmers, to cities and towns, so it can 
not go at the regular rates of syrups from 
the cities, but must go at a local rate. Will 
the Thurbers please tell us if they can ship 
honey as cheaply as they do syrups to their 
customers? If not, we will surely have our 
conventions take it up. 


CELLARS MADE OF CONCRETE. 

Yes, our cellar is made of concrete, such as friend 
Savage describes on page 24, except that we used 
nothing but sand and gravel from the lake shore, 
and large stones from the field. We used water- 
lime, or cement, except fer about 16 inches that is 
above ground. I think it is the best cellar I ever 
saw. Our bees wintered in it last winter without 
loss, and a part of them this winter, and they are do- 
ing well. It isthe cheapest way a building can be 
made, where there is plenty of material at hand, 
and it can be made to look as well as any brick or 
stone building ever made. We used one bushel of 
cement tothree of sand, three of fine gravel, three of 
coarse gravel, and as many large stones as we could 
work in. Holy-Lands are the best. 1LA MICHENER. 

Low Banks, Ont., Can., Jan. 10, 1883. 








BUYING HIVES WITH A “ PATENT,’’ ETC. 

In the spring of 1881 I bought one swarm of black 
bees; have taken during the whole year about 15 
lbs. of comb honey,no increase. The industry of the 
little creatures, and the sweet of the honey for my 
children, made me interested. In the fall I bought 
another swarm of black bees in a patent hive (with 
patent) for $12.50. Knowing nothing about scientific 
bee-keeping, I thought I had a little fortune on my 
wagon. The secret was all in the patent moth-trap 
attached. To-day the hive is placed in a corner, and 
is for sale at $1.00, with patent. My bees are trans- 
ferred to a Simplicity hive. In the spring of 1882 I 
bought One more swarm, in box hive, for $3.00. This 
made me three swarms to commence with. Then I 
bought the Simplicity hive, and a friend let me have 
a copy of GLEANINGS and hisA BC. I saw the value 
of them, and ordered both. By their help I increas- 
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ed from 8 to 15 by natural and artificial swarming; 3 
ran away; cause, press of farmwork. All are in fine 
trim, in Simplicity hives. I have Italian queens, 
partly bought and partly my own raising. I intro- 
duced 12 queens for others and myself, and have not 
lost a single one. Some cross swarms of them tried 
my patience for 2ight days, but Il was glad to get the 
queen at last. I sold $20.00 worth of honey, and my 


} 


it seems to be where we have the most en- 


terprising men located. Why not go and 
settle down by Doolittle? If you shouldn’t 
find his locality so much superior, you could 
doubtless learn how of him, and that would 
eventually amount to thesamething. Then 
comes the question, couldn’t you do it 


| cheaper, and stay where you are? I am in- 


family have sufficient to last till spring. I myself | 


am now an euthusiastic A BC scholar. 

I know, friend Root, that you have received many 
better reports; but mine is so satisfactory to me, es- 
pecially if I take the year before in comparison, that 
I feel myself under obligation to Dr. Lay, of Hal- 
lettsville, for first calling my attention to A BC and 
GLEANINGS, and for much kind advice, and espe- 
cially to you and other writers for spreading the 
knowledge of modern bee-keeping. A. MEYER. 

Sweet Home, Lavaca Co., Texas, Jan., 1883. 


and [ wish you would tell Dr. Lay we should 
be very glad to get a line from him; for aft- 
er hearing him talk at the Cincinnati con- 
vention, we feel sure he could entertain as 
well as enlighten the ** brethren.” 


A MILLER AND ROACH EXTERMINATOR. 

Yes, sir; and a complete success every time. I 
know that, whenever a man mentions a moth-trap, 
bee-men are ready to cry * humbug,” ** put him out,”’ 
etc. 1 will say to all who are not acquainted with 


clined to think you could. 


BEES IN WYOMING TERRITORY. 

Last spring I brought the first honey-beos to Wy- 
oming Territory that were ever tried in this new 
and wild region. People have heretofore supposed 
that no honey could be made here, on account of the 
short seasons and nothing but wild flowers to gather 
itfrom; but my two stands of bees did remarkably 
well; in fact, as well as ever saw them do in Wis- 


_consin, and they are all right up to this date. They 
A y | filled several boxes full of splendid surplus honey 
Thanks, friend M., for your kind letter, | : 


natural swarms. 


my method, hold on, as I will give you something | 
very valuable, but not patented. Well, here it is: | 
| a distance, and circled around, and went back in the 


Inclose your apiary with a close fence, and then 
keep as many ducks as bee-hives (mine are mallards). 


My word for it, during the season of the year that | 
the millers and roaches bother your hives, your | 
ducks will work for you every night as long as they | 
can see, catching millers and roaches. But they | 


will never touch a bee. I call your attention to the 
profitableness of this moth and roach exterminator. 
Try it and you will be pleased. 
WHERE WILL OUR FRIEND FIND THE BEST PLACE 
TO KEEP BBRES? 
As this is not a good locality for honey, I want to 


ask the readers of GLEANINGS if any of them can di- | 
rect me to a first-class place to locate an apiary and | 


hennery. I wish to run about 200 stands of bees, 
and keep from 500 to 1000 chickens. I should like to 
locate near a good market for fowls. To any one 
who will point out such a location I shall be under 
lasting obligation. Mr. Editor, have you not some 
place to call my attention to? A. L. FOREMAN. 

Milton, Ill., Jan. 8, 1883. 

Thanks, friend F.; but while reading of 
— remedy, I got to wondering if I was sure 

wouldn’t rather have moths than ducks, 
if I must have one or the other in the apiary; 
but perhaps many of the brethren would ra- 


and worked well till the first of October; and when 
I had occasion to move them, it was all two men 
could do to lift each hive into a wagon, 80 great was 
the weight. I did not divide, but think I lost some 
G. G. MEAD. 
Rawlins, Wyoming, Jan. 12, 1883. 





AT HOW LOW A TEMPERATURE WILL OR CAN BEES 
FLY ? 

A few nights ago we had a light fallof snow; the 
next day I took the broom and my hook to clear the 
snow away. I hooked into one gum to haul out (at 
the entrance) the snow and dead bees, if any, when, 
behold, out came 2 or 3 dozen bees, and flew off quite 


hive, and only one fell on the snow, that I could see, 

and that I helped in the hive. It was still and clear, 

and 1 stepped to the tree where the mercury was, and 

it was just 10° above zero, and no mistake. I was 

surprised. JOHN W. C. GRAY. 
Atwood, Piatt Co., Ill., Jan. 14, 1883. 


FLAX STRAW AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR CHAFF, ETC. 

In the fall of 1881 I packed four good strong colo- 
nies in flax husks, taken from the flax while scutch- 
ing. I believe this is one of if not the best absorb- 
ents we have in Canada, and mice or other vermin 
will not work in it; packed similar to friend Jones’s 
plan. All came out strong in the spring. One lost 


' their queen (mentioned in July GLEANINGS); though 


I tried hard to get a queen early for them, it was 
late before I succeeded, and my strong colony was 
reduced, so that I had only three to get honey from. 
However, I was favored with about 160 lbs. of beau- 
tiful comb honey in 1 and 1% ib. sections, which I 
succeeded in getting first prize for at our fall fair. 


| L also increased to nine. One swarm that issued on 


June 27, made in 14 sections over 40 lbs. This is the 
best I ever heard of around here for a first Swarm. 


| | bought one swarm, so now I bave 10 nicely packed 


ther have ducks, and I am pretty sure they | 


would * oust’? the moths, after they once got 


the trick learned.—In regard to a loca-| 


tion, I might advise you to open aranche be- 


side some of our Western friends, Oatman, | 


Miller, the Dadants, and others who have 
made such immense yields this past season ; 
but if I did, next year they might all have a 
failure, and then you wight blame me. To 
tell the truth, after reading the reports so 


where is the best 


in flax chaff and dry sawdust, and all furnished with 

young queens. All are Italians, except one Holy- 

Land queen. Wm. HAsty. 
Brussells, Ont., Can., Dec. 18, 1882. 


TWO VARIETIES OF NATIVE BEES IN MISSISSIPPI. 

We have two varieties of the common bees in this 
section of country—one small, dark, and extremely 
cross; the other, larger and yellower, and better 
natured. I found a tree of the latter variety this 


ce. Sometimes it is | of honey, very white and well flavored. I succeeded 


many years I am very much at a loss to say | past summer, from which I obtained about 30 Ibs. 
pla 


here, and again it is there; and in the end | in saving the bees, and am feeding them this winter, 
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which is considerable trouble, as they are in a com- 
mon square hive. I feed them with best sugar dis- 
solved in water, which I place in a saucer, and 
spread a cloth over it. In a warm day they will 
empty the saucer in abouttwo hours. They will not 
eat sorghum or N. O. molasses, to do any good. 

Soft-maples bloom here the last of January or first 
of February; we have had a steady succession of 
fruit-blooms from that time until the last of March. 

HONEY-DEW. 

Sometimes the honey-dew is 1-16 of an inch deep 
on the leaves; when this is the case the bees gather 
honey very rapidly. C. G. BLAKSLIE. 

Pine Grove, Benton Co., Miss., Dec. 27, 1882. 

I wish, friend B., you would send me bees 
of both these varieties in a cage, if you are 
sure the larger ones you speak of are not 
Italians. From your description I should 
think they might be, and it would be noth- 
ing strange if the Italian blood had by this 
time made its way through the forest for 
hundreds and possibly a thousand miles. 
Bees will never eat poor sugar or molasses, 


when they have access to something better. | 


THE PERFORATED ZINC HQNEY-BOARDS, ETC. 


That zine honey-board, on page 10, in GLEANINGS | 


of this month, suggests to me that, if sections were 
put as close to each other as the holes are wide, they 
would make a **queen-excluder.’”’ How wide are 
the holes in the zinc? Is it put on close to the low- 
er frames? Have those that have used it found no 
combs between it and upper story? John Myers 
(page 35) reports that Heddon’s honey-board answers 
as well for sections. What is the width of the holes 
in the board he used? I think of trying the zinc. 

Hartstown, Pa., Jan. 10, 1883. P. MOYER. 

The holes in the zine are 11-64 of an inch 
wide. It would not be possible to make 
holes in wood sufficiently exact for this pur- 
pose. We put it on close to the lower 
frames. All who have used it say no combs 
are bridged over it. The spaces in Heddon’s 
honey-board are about #in. 


FOUNDATION-MILLS; QUERIES. 

Do your 12-inch mills work as well as your 10-inch? 
Would the 10-inch make fdn. that would answer for 
Gallup frames? Does yours make perfect sheets of 
fdn. to outside of rolls, or, in other words, does a 10- 
inch mill make fdn. that width? How many pounds 
would be an ordinary day’s work? Does it require 
much experience to make good sheets? I examined 
24 stands of bees yesterday and all are in good order, 
packed in chaff hives and in sawdust. J.8. 

Morpeth, Ont., Can., Jan. 19, 1883. 


The 12-in. mill will make just as good fdn.., | 


unless it be a little more difficult to make 
very thin on it. It runs easier than the 10- 
inch mills, because it is back-geared, as you 
will see in the cut; but it runs out the fdn. 
so much slower, that a 10-inch mill, not 
back-geared, is preferable by far, for mak- 
ing fdn, that will work nicely in it. Any 
mill will make sheets the full width of the 
rolls, but it is so difficult to keep the sheets 
running straight, where you make them full 
Width of the rolls, that it is hardly practica- 
ble. It is for this reason we decided on a 
10-inch mill, instead of 9, for making sheets 
for the L. frame, 8} inches wide, or there- 
abouts. Two good smart hands should 








make 200lbs. of brood fdn. in a day, and per- 
haps half as much for sections. Any one 
ought to make good fdn. the first day; but 
of course they will make better work, and 
faster, with more practice. A 10-inch mill 
would answer for Gallup frames, but 12- 
inch would be preferable, for the reasons I 
have given. 


FROM 4 TO 13, AND 300 LBS. OF HONEY. 

My bees did well, I think, for a beginner. I com- 
menced the spring of 188 with two old colonies and 
two new swarms that I bought in the spring, and in- 
creased to 12, and got over 300 lbs. of comb honey, 
without disturbing lower stores. I am wintering on 
summer stands, part in double-walled hives, and 
part in single hives, without chaff or cushions. I 
will report in the spring, and perhaps apply for 
space in Blasted Hopes. I like to work with the 
bees, but they always would, and I think always will 
sting me. I think you should be a little careful how 
you advise your patrons to work with the little pets 
without veil or gloves. Perhaps you don’t know 
how they get punished. A. LIVINGSTON. 

MeVey, Ill , Jan. 8, 1883. 


GOOD REPORT FROM HYBRIDS AGAIN. 

My 12 swarms of bybrids, brought from Illinois 
last spring, increased to 30, all in fine condition now. 
I moved them the 6th of this month about % of a 
mile to my little farm. They yielded 1600 lbs. of the 
very best of white-clover, smartweed, and yellow 
Spanish-needle comb honey. The smallest swarm I 
hived weighed 8% lbs.; the largest, 10% lbs. The 
latter issued August 27, from acolony hived July 1 
(same season); gave 21 lbs. surplus. I was over- 
taxed with work, as it was my first season here, or I 
could give a better report. Wa. 8. ROBERTSON. 

Brookfield, Mo., Jan. 8, 1883. 


I wrote you some time ago, as you are the Secre- 
tary of the National Bee Convention, to try to find 
out who was appointed vice-president for Maine. I 
see it was A.G. Mason. You wrote me it was in- 
tended for myself; if that is the case, will you be so 
kind as to make the correction in GLEANINus. I 
feel interested, as I wish to have the State of Maine 
represented next fall, and do not want to interfere 
with another man’s business, as it might make hard 
feelings. If there is sucha man as A. G. Mason. 

JAMES B. MASON. 

Mechanics Falls, Me., Jan. 12, 1882. 

If there is an A. G. Mason in Maine, will 
he please ‘stand up’? I always knew I 
wouldn’t be a good Secretary. 


CONCRETE FOR A HONEY-HOUSE. 

I sec D. F. Savage favors concrete buildings. I 
know a little about them; they are almost sure to be 
damp. They are also very cool in summer — too 
much so, I think, for ripening honey. The first ob- 
jection may be partly overcome by thorough venti- 
lation. My first winter’s experience in teaching 
school was in a house of this description, and the 
people said it had never been comfortable in the 
winter, the walls being covered with frost all through 
the season. I got some tools and fixed the windows 
so I could let them down at the top; then I lowered 
them about six inches every night after school, and 
left them until morning. Although the winter was 
a very severe one, we had but little frost On the 
walls of our schoolroom. One night, however, we 
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had the worst “ blizzard”’ Iever experienced, and I 
took out about 12 pailfuls of snow the next morning. 
BURDETT HASSETT. 

Howard Center, Ia., Jan. 8, 1883. 

Many thanks, friend I., for the very val- 
uable facts you have given us. Brick build- 
ings are now made to overcome this objec- 
tionable feature by making the wall hollow, 
and this is the way our dwelling-house is 
made. It is as dry as any frame building. 


FROM 30 TO 53, AND 4700 LBS. OF HONEY, BY A “* SELF- 
MADE”’ BEE-MAN. 

The Ist of June, 1882, found us with bees in 30 
hives. Nearly half of them were one, two, three, 
and four frame nuclei. We increased to 53 colonies, 
with abundant stores for winter, and obtained 4700 
Ibs. of honey; 1097 lbs. of it was comb, the rest ex- 
tracted. I make all my own hives, frames, and sec- 
tions; and all the tools I have are two saws (one rip 
and one cross-cut), two planes, hammers, square, 
thumb-gauge, scratch-awl, and a work-bench. I 
paint my own hives; in fact, I have done all the 
work of my apiary, except the assistance of a young 
man one day; and my wife nailed about 500 sections 
for me. 

The honey of every hive was weighed separately, 
and that, too, on a balance with only 16 Ibs. of 
weights, so that most of the time but two combs 
could be weighed at a time. A record was kept of 
every hive, and the amount of comb and extracted 
honey credited. The extracting was done with an 
extractor of my own construction, made of inch 
pine lumber, for 2 frames (Langstroth). It holds 65 
lbs. of honey below the rack, and is not so “awful 
big ”’ either, as one of my neighbors carried it on his 
shoulder over half a mile, extracted the honey from 
his hives, and carried it home egain twice during 
the season. S. A. SHUCK. 

Bryant, Ill., Jan. 12, 1883. 

Why, friend Shuck, you are a‘ trooper,” 
a regular self-made bee-keeper, and one who 
makes his way independently of supply-deal- 
ers, or any other kind of chaps who so har- 
rass and distress those who depend on buy- 


ing every thing. I don’t believe you have a | 


farm on your hands, or much other business, 
do you? Please tell us how much you got 
from your best colony, if you kept it all 
weighed so carefully. In short, we should 
like to know all about how you do it, if you 
will be so kind. Many thanks for items al- 
ready given. 


WOOD SEPARATORS; A WORD IN FAVOR OF THEM. 

I would add my testimony in favor of wood sepa- 
rators. I have used tin, and do not see that there is 
a whit more liability to attach comb to the wood. 
Now, the question is open again as to discarding 
separators entirely. My advice is to go slow in that 
direction. Who that has tried it has not had his pa- 
tience tried also in casing it for market? If certain 
conditions are carefully observed —to put in full 
combs or sheets of fdn., and to keep them exactly 
perpendicular in hive, most of the sections will crate 
well enough; but I have never known them to be 
invariably so. 


HONEY-ROOM. 

I built last summer astoreroom for the purpose of 
ripening as well as storing my honey, which pleases 
me so well, and was 8o easily put up, that I will de- 
scribe it. It is 8x12 feet, with single-pitch roof, but 














nearly flat; 7% feet high in lower side, and 84 on up- 
per, with close sheathing, and tin roof on that. It is 
planked up and down and battened, and lined on the 


| inside with building-paper. Astripof tarred paper or 


roofing-felt at bottom, is held in place by a strip al! 
around next to floor as a protection against insects; 
atight floor, tongued and grooved. There are no 
timbers about it, except stout sleepers fastened at 
the ends into others like them, 2x8 in., with spikes, 


| all resting in solid foundation. I stored 4000 Ibs. in 


this, and believe I could have put in double, and | 
have never had honey keep so well in comb, nor so 
well ripened extracted. There is one window with 
wire screen outside, running up 10 inches above 
window, to let bees out. A screen door outside is 
needed to enable one to work at all in warm days 
inside. There are no insects to bother, and no she!- 
ter for mice; warm and dry, and cheaply built. It 
is too small for an extracting-room, which I had a!- 
ready, but it is preferable to have the honey stored 
in a room used for nothing else. It would be wel/ 
to have it longer, say 8x20, with extracting-room at 
one end, with 2 windows in that part. 
J. W. PORTER. 
Charlottesville, Va., Dec. 25, 1882. 


The following is taken from the proceed- 
ings of the Western Bee-Keepers’ Associa 
— held at Independence, Mo., Dee. 2%. 

882:— 

HALF-POUND SECTIONS. 

Mr. Salisbury stated that the tendency, especial! 
in the East, was for smaller packages of comb hon- 
ey weighing not more than one-half pound, as hay- 
ing a ready sale at a higher price, and more satisfac- 
tory for general use. 

L. W. Baldwin thought that one-pound packages 
were small enough for practical use, as the change 
of apparatus, etc., of the apiary for procuring com) 
honey in smaller sections would be accompanied 
with great expense. He stated that he had sold his 
crop of comb honey the present year, put up in 13;- 
pound sections, at 23 cents per pound in the Kansas 


City market. 
REPORTS. 


There were represented at the association about 
one thousand colonies of Italian bees and 26,000 lbs. 
of honey, distributed among the different member: 
as follows: 


NAMES MODE OF WINTERING 





Jas. A. Nelson... 7 
J.D. Meador..., 2 


wow 
y 


1000) On summer stands. 

1200 1000} On summer stands. 

34 On summer stands. 
146, 1500) 4000) In cellar. 

| 105) 700 2000) In cellar. 





samw | . 





207 825 3175) In cellar. 
P. Baldwin...... 130) 145) 960 4000) On summer stands. 
S.W. Salisbury 64) 100; 2600, 500) On summer stands, 
E. M. Hayhurst. 110 Principal'y engaged in th 


we '-.-|queen-rearing business. 


Total........ 687 1064 12025 14675] 





The association invites all bee-keepers within 
reasonable distance to join or attend its meetings, 
and help in bringing the bee-keeping interest morc 
generally before the public, advance the production, 
and extend the markets of its products. It also ex- 
tends an invitation to all ladies interested in any 
way in bee culture to be present and take part in 
the discussions of the association. 
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WHO IS JULLA? 

In our Jan. No. L asked friend White who 
* Julia’? was, to which he replied as follows:— 

Yes, Bertha and Daisy are intimately acquainted 
with Julia. She is not a bee-woman, but a honey- 
woman — at least, she is the sweetest woman / ever 
saw, and I know she is composed of something sweet. 
| don’t think she is tlavored quite as highly as clover 
and linden honey. I guess the** wheat-stubble ’’ hon- 
ey explains it. DAN WHITE. 

New London, O., Jan., 1885. 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE REMINDERY FOR FEB. 

If you have your bees on 6 combs about the first 
of February, you will find the bees at the top of the 
frames under the Hill device, if you use one. 
comes the trouble. If the weather sets in cold for 
ten days or two weeks, so that the bees can't spread 
out, they will be compelled to eat pollen, and then 
comes dysentery. Now, to prevent this dysentery, 
the first warm day in February you should go over 
all your hives and give them a comb of sealed hon- 
ey; and if it is too c.id to handle them, cut a comb 


from a frame, and place it under the Hill device, on | 


three small sticks, and see how soon the bees will 
find it. If you have no sealed honey, make syrup 
from the best sugar, and put in «a shallow pan, 
and cover them up warm, and see how the dysentery 
will disappear. Bees are wintering all right. 
Oakley, la., Jan. 16, 1883. Wa. MALONE. 


BLUE THISTLE. 

Division Grange, No. 1, situated in London, On- 
tario, D. C., in discussing the introduction of various 
weeds as honey-plants, apprehends great danger to 
the farming community from the introduction, for 
that purpose, of the blue thistle (Eehium vulgare), 
and the following resolution passed: Moved by J. 
M. Kaiser, Sec., by J. K. Little, that this Grange 
learns with alarm and regret that certain bee-keep- 
ers, especially A. I. Root, of Medina, Ohio, advocates, 
through GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, Of which 
journal he is publisher, the cultivation of noxious 
weeds as honey-plants, particularly the blue thistle; 
and he is hereby respectfully requested to do so no 
more, It was further resolved, that a copy of the 
above resolution be sent to Mr. Root, with a request 
that he insert it in GLEANINGS. Hoping that you 
will comply with the above request, I remain yours 
respectfully,— J.M. KAISER, Sec’y L. D. G. 

Raper, Ont., Can., Jan. 18, 1885. 

My good friends, I have never advised 
anybody to plant blue thistle, that L know 
of, and [ have only one plant in my garden, 
after trying three or four years to get it to 
grow. 

B C “ CHILD’ THAT GREW SO FAST, STILL 
ALIVE AND STILL A BEE-MAN, 

I have just disposed of the lust of this year’s crop 
of honey, 4500 Ibs., at 20 ets. cash, and now must 
look around me for a start for the coming season. I 
am the A BC child that grew so fast; and the more 
I know, the less I write of the secrets of bee-keeping. 
and I think this is the way with all. When we have 
5 to20 hives, we write every thing we learn, which 
must be tedious reading for older bee-men; after we 
get among the hundreds we keep silent. You pre- 
dicted at first that I would give up the business, be- 
ing too enthusiastic; but not so. I have made a 
success of it, and am now a specialist, having drop- 


THE A 


ped all other pursuits. I have found the great secret 


Now | 
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in obtaining large yields of honey is in hiving 
swarms properly. ‘The best plans and most success- 
ful manipulation have never appeared in print. 

Arcadia, Wis., Dec. 26, 1882. E. A. MORGAN. 

Glad to see you again, ‘child; ” but I 
don’t quite see how I can agree with your 
last observation. If | am correctly inform- 
ed, it is not necessary to have any natural 
swarming at all, in order to get the best re- 
sults. In fact, we have been told the way 
to get enormous crops of honey is to keep 
down the swarming fever entirely, by the 
use of the extractor. 


FROM 45 TO 64, AND 11,135 LBS. OF HONEY; 248 LBS. 
PER HIVE ON AN AVERAGE. 

The season of 1882 was the best for honey here for 
the last ten years; 100 Ibs. per hive, spring count, I 
have thought agood yield. My average per hive, 
spring count, was 248 lbs. 

No. of hives in fall of 1881 was 45; in spring of 1822, 
45; in fall of 1882, 64. Sold 11 swarms as they swarm- 
ed; had 3710 lbs. comb honey; 7425 lbs. extracted 
honey, Or 11,135 Ibs. in all. 

My bees are all in Quinby or Simplicity hives; 25 
in chaff hives; I am going to put them all in chaff 
hives, as I have not yet lost one in such. 

JAMES H. Cox & SONS. 

Hudson, IIL., Jan, 19, 1883, 

Why, friend Cox, we shall soon be ready 
to hear almost any thing of you Western 
people. £ don’t know but I should like to 
be one of the ** sons” too, awhile, if I could 
only learn how. 


SWARMING BOXES OR “ BUSHES.” 

I have seen a great deal in GLEANINGS about 
swarming-boxes, and various other devices for catch- 
ing swarms of bees; but I like my own the best, 
which is made of small hemlocks, from six to ten 
feet long, trimmed nearly to the top, with severa! 
old mullein-tops fixed in the top so as to look like a 
swarm of bees a little way off. When they come out 
I keep watch and see where they are going to clus- 
ter, and hold my bush right there, and they will 
alight on it nine times out of ten; then I carry them 
where I want them. E. B. SMITH. 

New Milford, Susq. Co., Pa., Jan. 1, 1883, 


BURYING BEES. 

On page 41, Jan. GLEANINGS, William C. Holmes 
inquires about rats and mice getting into hives 
buried in the ground without bottom-boards. Poison 
them with a piece of meat, or a pan of meal with a 
spoonful of arsenic mixed. I bury part of our bees; 
have had splendid luck; never lost any. Two that 
were queenless went into hives that touched their 
own. I was taught a little different mode of burying 
bees than I have seen in GLEANINGS. Ona dry side 
hill we dig a trench 3% feet wide. Upper end is 
nearly 3 feet deep; a ridge-pole the whole length, 
resting on stakes. We set two rows the entire 
length, as close in the rows as we can get them. 
Use pieces of boards, or, pieces of wood, from ridge- 
pole to bank; bay or straw enough to keep the dirt 
from falling through; then six inches to one foot of 
earth is plenty. Weleave them until warm weather, 
shovel off the dirt, and then set them out as fast as 
wecan. It would not do to try to set them on sum- 
mer stands, but set them here and there. After 
they are done flying, set them where we wish them 
toremain. Thatis my mode. They always find the 
right hive, or come out even. I leave them in the 
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pit, or clamp, sitting on the bottom-board of their 
hives; two auger-holes in front end of hive; very 
little opening on top. FRED TIMMERMAN, 75. 
Fayette, Fayette Co., [a., Jan. 10, 1883. 
I presume, friend T., you object to put- 
ting each hive at once into its permanent 





place only because of the time it takes. If 
they can be handled so quietly that none are 
determined to fly out, 1 think I should pre- | 
fer to have every one in place as fast as set | 
out. I don’t like hives sitting around * pro- 
miscuous like.”’ 


BEES IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

As lL see so little in GLEANINGS about bees or hon- 
ey in South Carolina, I thought perhaps a few lines 
from one who bes had a few years’ experience in 
modern bee cuiture in this State might be of inter- 
est to your readers. ‘The first thing is, the’ bees of 
this part of the State, with few exceptions, are kept 
in box hives. It was just fun to see the looks of as- 
tonishment and wonder on the facesof the old ** box- 
hive”? men when I first placed your one-pound sec- 
tions on the market. Weil, [was not surprised at 
their looks, for they were nice enough to make an 
old veteran wonder; that is, a veteran in the bee 
business. A great many were surprised to know 
that each hive contained a queen. They knew there 
was a “king bec,’ but few had ever heard of a queen. 

I have seen the opinions of many in your invalua- 
ble journal, on the color of Italians. Let me say, 
right here, that, for honey-gatherers, I will hold up 
my hand every time for the dark ones, although I in- 
variably raise other than light ones for the market. 

My apiary of Italians is situated about two miles 
from the basin of the Wateree River, which is about 
four miles wide on this side, and grown up ina 
dense swamp. This supplies our bees with honey of 





i. the choicest kind during the months of April and 
* E May, and in great abundance. We donot plant any 


thiog for the bees as yet, not having advanced that 
far. Some years they get considerable honey from 
cotton, which is grown extensively here. Our 
main honey-crop is gathered before the middle of 
June, after which, until the cotton blossoms, our 
bees are idle. I wonder if any of your readers ever 
saw a swarm Of bright yellow Italians in the air, 
just about sunrise. I don’t think there is any sight 
about bees more beautiful. The scarlet rays of the 
just risen sun shining on the yellow bodies of the 
little chaps gives them the appearance of 80 many 
golden beads sailing about in mid air. 
CARING FOR QUEENS PURCHASED IN SPRING. 
There is one thing I wish you would do; that is, 
m3 direct your A BC class how to manage early queens 
when they first take them from the mails, as some- 
times they get them a little chilied in April or May 
from the South, and, without giving them evena 
warming, ship them right back to the more genial | 
clime of the sunny South. W. J. ELLISON. 

Stateburg, Sumter Co., 8. C., Dec. 22, 1882. 

Your concluding remark is a good one, 
friend E. We know by our own experience 
that new hands at the business do some- 
times call a queen dead, when received in 
the spring months, when ske is really only 

dormant, and stiffened by the cold. Hold- 
ing them in the hand, and breathing on | 
them, will often bring them to life; but we} 














in a warm room 8 or 10 hours before they 





awakening. Never decide a queen to be 
dead, until you have given them a chance to 
revive, as I have stated. As soon as able to 
move, alittle warm honey on the tongue ot 
the queen will often give her strength to get 
up and make her toilet. 


WIDZ FRAMES OF SECTIONS; HOW TO GET THE FIRST 
ONE OUT OF THE HIVE, 

1 have just read your reply to C. W. Young, page 
40, Jan. GLEANINGS, to his question how to get wide 
frames and sections out of the hives. Let me give 
you my method. My supers are 16',; wide, inside 
measure, but I put in only 7 wide frames filled with 
sections, and either a frame 144 inches wide filled 
with fdn., or one filled with comb. I usually put 
the frame of fdn. or comb in the center of the 
frames in the super, and, being narrower than the 





| frame containing sections, it does not touch them 





on either side, and can easily be removed at any 
time, and the frames of sections taken out without 
trouble. As often as the narrow frame is filled with 
honey I extract.it and put it backagain. If aframe 
filled or partly filled with honey is used it will gen- 
erally set the bees at work in the sections at once, 
if they are in proper condition. 
BIG REPORTS IN THE JOURNALS. 

Now a few words about some of the big reports 
that we occasionally read in the bee papers. What 
puzzles me is the fact that the largest reports are 
usvally made by those that are just beginning, and 
have the least experience in the business. A _ ten- 
fold increase of bees, and 100 lbs. of surplus honey 
per swarm, spring count, is something that has nev- 
er been reported by such specialists as Doolittle, 
Heddon, Given, Dadant, and others of their expe- 
rience. I sometimes think that those making such 
large reports must have a very favorable location, 
or clse they have got a strain uf bees unknown to 
other bee-keepers, or else they are — well, no; I 
won't say romancing, when they make their big re- 
ports, but they are at least very fortunate. A _ bee- 
keeper living near me reported in GLEANINGS a few 
years ago, 115 lbs. of surplus comb honey per swarm; 
but to my personal knowledge, half of the amount 
reported was not taken from the best hive. I have 
had 12 years’ experience in the business, but I don't 
know half as much about it as I did (or thought I 
did) ll years ago. I have had over 100 swarms some 
of the time, and the longer | keep them the more I 
find | have to learn. O. E. COOLEY. 

Ridgeway, Ia., Jan. 11, 1883. 

The plan you give, friend C.,is the old one 
of getting out the first frame of sections. 
As given in GLEANINGS some time ago, we 
set this single comb into the center, and put 
three wide frames each side of it. Of course, 
they were arranged so the separators were 
facing this central comb, which might have 
a little brood in it, to induce the bees to go to 
work at once in the sections. After it was 
used extensively, it was found the bees 
would fill the comb so often that we got a 
great deal of extracted honey, while we 
might have had comb honey. It was also 
inconvenient to wedge up the wide frames 
with their sections, and we can not well get 
real nice straight honey, unless the sections 
are wedged up so as to keep the separators 


have had cages of bees that had to be kept | straight, and not leave interstices for the 


bees to fill with propolis. — The fact you 


revived; but they seemed all right after the | mention, in regard to large reports from new 
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hands, was commented on at the Kalamazoo 
convention. ‘lwo reasons may be assigned 
forit. One is, that our old bee-men have 
without doubt overstocked most of their lo- 
calities for average seasons. Another is, 
that the fresh enthusiasm of an A 6 C schol- 
ar is often worth more than the ripe experi- 
ence of one who knows how, but don’t do it, 
always. ‘The new hands work with a will, 
and leave nothing undone: old hands often 
get lazy or indifferent. ‘Thereports through 
GLEANINGS, month by month, bring this 
point out in a most wonderful manner. 
Aside from this it is likely that an untruth- 
ful man might turn his attention to bees. If 
heis untruthful in other things he would 
most likely be in his reports. ‘The best way 
to cure him is to give him to understand 
that untruth, like murder, will out, and to 
go right tohim and tell him of it. Of course, 
very great care Should be used in doing this, 
that we do not wrong an innocent party. 
Very few of the reports we have given have 
ever been questioned, and by far the greater 
part of them are corroborated by the neigh- 
bors, for most bee-men are such a genial, 
neighborly sort of people, that they call in 
their neighbors to see what wonders they 
are doing. 


PARALLEL BAR TO SAW-TABLE. 

I have just been reading your directions for fitting 
up a buzz-saw, in the Dec. No., and can agree with 
them fully; but there is one thing you omit, in tell- 
ing how to place the parallel bar on the saw-table. 
To have this bar so it will at all times be perfectly 
parallel with the saw (and this is very important to 
do good work) at whatever distance from it, it is ab- 
solutely necessary to have the bars of iron on which 
it swings, exactly of the same length, measured from 
the holes in the ends of the bars where they are 
screwed or bolted to the wooden bar, or gauge, and 
the table. To adjust it properly, place the gauge- 
bar exactly parallel with the saw, and then extend 
the iron bars at exactly a right angle with the gauge- 
bar, when they are screwed or bolted to the table. 
This may seem like a small matter to write you 
about; but a lack of this knowledge once caused me 
considerable bother and perplexity, and then I had 
to go back to the blacksmith shop and get another 


pair of irons made. Before I took Mr. Greeley’s fa- | 


mous advice and ** went west,’’ I had a shop with 
steam power, and quite a lot of wood-working ma- 
chinery, and hence feel a good deal better posted in 


that branch than I doin any thing pertaining to | 


bees. E. Hunt, 25. 
Sheridan, Montealm Co., Mich., Jan., 1883. 


You are right, friend If. I have had ex- 
actly the trouble you mention. ‘These irons, 
when bored, should be screwed together, 
and then they are exactly right. Further- 
more, the holes in them should be at least 4 
inch, and they should turn on pivots of tem- 
pered steel, so as to avoid any shake or 
spring. Boards sometimes have a fashion 
of crowding, and running on the saw, and 
we want this bar to hold them right to the 
mark. 


HONEY FROM ASPARAGUS. 
Is asparagus a honey-producing plant? I have a 
small patch in my garden, which, after having been 
cut as long as wanted in spring, is allowed to run 


| up and blossom and go to seed. It remains in blos- 
som a long time, and I notice that, while in bloom, 
great numbers of bees are very busy upon it from 
early dawn until dark. I am satisfied that théy 
gather quite an amount of pollen from it; but what 
amount, and what quality of honey, as yet lam un- 
able to determine. The flowers are very numerous, 
small, and of a rather peculiar shape, having an al- 
most bell-shaped, six-partite perianth upon an ar- 
ticulated stalk; six stamens, one style, with three 
recurved stigmas. Who has had experience 
enough to tell us more about it? Bees certainly 
work upon it very diligently; and if it should be 
positively ascertained that it produces an abun- 
| dance of honey of good quality, it would be a prof- 
itable crop for bee-keepers to cultivate, from the 
fact that it is a vewetable that sells well in market, 
at remunerative prices, in the early spring months, 
while enough might be left to run up and blos- 
som for the bees to work upon. It would come 
in bloom, too, When other honey-producing plants 
are gone. H. V. N. DiMMICK. 

| Hubbardsville, N. Y., Jan. 22, 1883. 

| J, too, have seen bees at work on aspara- 
| gus, but our patch was so limited I could 
{not well ascertain how valuable it might be. 
| Will those who live where it is raised large- 
ly, tell us more about it ? 


THAT STATISTICAL-TABLE MATTER, HAVE YOU AT- 
TENDED TO IT? 

I wish you would give a strong urge in Feb. num- 
ber about sending in reports (editorially.) A steady 
stream has been coming for 2 or3 weeks, and it 
looks like a good success; but some, perhaps, may 
think the omission of one report makes little differ- 
ence, or that they have sent their report to conven- 
tions. Now, if you lay yourself out on it you can, I 
think, get each reader of GLEANINGS to report. 
Mercury 31° below zero yesterday; 29 to-day. 

Marengo, IIl., Jan. 22, 1883. C. C. MILLER. 


You hear it, friends! Now please go, this 
minute, and give friend Miller that report 
on a postal. If we don’t give the world 
some statement of what we are doing, how 
will they know it isn’t all glucose, and that 
we are a class of frauds banded together, 
just to impose on honest, hard-working peo- 
ple? Don't make good resolutions, but just 
act. If you get the postal, and put it down 
right now, it will be done with. If you 
can’t write it, tell it to some of the children. 
On page 26 of January No., friend Miller has 
told you just what form to put it in, and 
there are only six items. Please, now, don’t 
drop it, but do it this minute, and then you 
will have a clear conscience for the rest of 
the day. 





ARTIFICIAL SHADE; SUNFLOWERS. 

In the spring, in my hot-bed I plant sunflower 
seeds. When up about 8 or 10 inches high, I trans- 
plant around my hives, leaving a passage behind to 
work the hives. This succeeds well. The flowers 
are grown up when the hot weather sets in, and 
makes a splendid shade, and it screens the operator 
when working with the combs. Sunflowers furnish 
pollen and honey; bees worked hard on them all 
the time they were in bloom, and when ripe they 
furnished a lot of feed for my fancy chickens, so 
they are very profitable. Wma. HARTRY. 

Brussels, Ont., Can., Dec. 18, 1882. 
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HOW TWO QUEENS FOOLED ME; THOSE AWFUL HY- 
BRIDS ONCE MORE, 


The most of my queens last summer were three 
years old; and during the swarming season the most 
of them were superseded, and a good many hybrids 
were raised in place. During the honey harvest I 
had no time to raise queens to replace them, but let 
them go thus till I had more time. When ex- 
tracting I would put the empty combs of one hive in 
place of full ones taken out of another, as other 
people do, I suppose, and by this means I got hy- 
brids mixed through all my pure colonies, for the 
queens, for want of room below, would lay eggs up 
stairs in the empty combs before the bees could get 
them fullof honey. [ had three colonies that I will 
call A, B, and C, that I thought I would breed from, 
because their bees were a little finer marked than the 
others. After the harvest I went to raising queens, 
to Italianize up again; but a good part of my young 
queens would still be hybrids. So I kept raising and 
introducing till October, and I then had6or7 hy- 
brids still. Then I took the queen out of colony A, 
and thought I would raise a fine lot of cells, and 
close out for the season. Some days after, I looked 
to see how many queen-cells were started, but found 
none, but plenty of eggs. So I found another queen 
in there doing duty that had probably been raised 
from that hybrid brood put in. I now began to 
scratch my head, and could begin to see why 80 
many of my queens proved to be hybrids. I then 
went to hive B, opened it and examined it closely, 
found they had raised a **new’’ queen, and the hy- 
brid bees hatching out by the thousand. This open- 
ed my eyes fully. Iam almost ashamed to tell this, 
but it is really a fact. Now, I have always thought 
that I was more particular and more guarded than a 
great many men lest 1 might commit mistakes; yet 
in this instance I have been completely fooled by 
two queens. S.C. Fox. 

Maystfield, Milam Co., Tex., Jan. 9, 1883. 

Friend F., your mishap may not be alto- 
gether ‘‘ fooling, ” after all. Several facts 
recently given seem to indicate that brood 
taken from one hive and put into another 
will often result in an extra queen, and, of 
course, from the brood putin. Had you put 
= brood into a hybrid hive, you would 

1ave had it the other way. Do you see ? 


ABSCONDING SWARMS; HOW FRIEND SHEPARD STOPS 
THEM. 

I see so much said in GLEANINGs, and especially in 
the JUVENILE, of late, about bees ‘' running away,” 
* going to the woods,” etc., I thought I would give 
your readers my plan for stopping all these runa- 
ways. I will just say, I have tested this plan for 
over ten years in an apiary of from 80 to 150 colo- 
nies, and have not in that time lost a swarm, though 
many have tried hard to go. My planis this: After 
hiving a swarm (my bees never try to go off till they 
alight), if they start to come out again, when a few, 
about a quart, perhaps, have left the hive, I stop it 
up, keeping the rest of the swarm for about a min- 
ute; then I open it, letting out about a quart more. 
This confuses those that are out, as there are not 
enough to go to the woods, and they soon begin to 
come back to the hive they camefrom. As soon as I 
see this I open the hive; then there is a rushing-out 
and going-in for a few minutes, when they all go 
into the hive again. If they try it again, I serve 
them in the same way, when they soon give it up 
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and go to work. I have had them try to go as many 

as four times, but I always conquer them. Now, 

how many of your young bee-keepers will try this 

plan and save their bees? N. N. SHEPARD, 
Cochranton, Pa., Jan. 22, 1883. 


While it seems quite likely that some such 
disturbance would upset their plans for de- 

camping, it seems to me it will be quitea 
difficult matter to be on hand at just the 
minute they may start, as they come often 
at any time of day, almost, and without note 
orwarning. Weare, however, much obliged 
to friend S. for the idea, as it will enable us 
to know how to act when we are on hand. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR ENAMELED CLOTH. 

Several years ago a bee-keeper in Los Angeles Co., 
whose name I have forgotten, showed me a kind of 
cloth which he used on his hives. It was some thin, 
white cotton cloth which had been dipped in a mix- 
ture of melted beeswax, lard (or tallow, I forget 
which), and other ingredients, which he did not know, 
having obtained the cloth from somebody else. The 
cloth was cut from a whole boltinto a long strip, the 
right width for the hives, and was then passed un- 
der a roller down into the hot mixture, so that the 
cloth was thoroughly impregnated with it. After 
cooling off it was wound upon a round stick, which 
kept it smooth, and from which pieces could be cut, 
when desired. The cloths on the hives were all lying 
smooth and even, not a hole in any of them, and no 
wax or propolis attached to the under side. The 
frames came up even with the top of the hive. He 
would take hold of one corner of a cloth, and peel it 
back to look at the bees; aid when replaced, the 
cloth lay as smooth and even before. They stuck 
fast just enough to prevent the wind from blowing 
them off, if the cover was off. Now, here you have 
something to experiment on, and perhaps you cap, 
with these incomplete directions, hit op something 
that will be better than enameled or any other kind 
of cloth. 

ANOTHER WAY OF BINDING PERIODICALS. 

The way I have been doing itis this: Lay all the 
nuiabers of a volume in their order on the edge of a 
table, with their backs to you. Make the backs all 
come even and straight with each other. Then 
clamp them together with a carpenter’s hand-screw 
(two might be better). Now with a long awl pierce 
them one inch from the upper end and lower edge, 
and 44 inch from the back. Again pierce them one 
inch inside the other holes. Then witha long slim 
darning-needle bring a double linen thread twice 
through each pair of holes; draw the thread tight, 
and tie it securely. This will hold them well, al- 
though it may not be as good as T. J. Cook's plan, 
but easier dune. 

SMOKE FOR RELIEVING PAIN, 

The smoke of burning brown sugar is such an old, 
well-known remedy, that I wonder you should dis- 
believe its effect. I also often smoke my hands with 
the bee-smoker when bees are “bad,”’ although 
never using any thing now. 

Wa. MuTH-RASMUSSEN. 

Independence, Inyo Co. lis Cal., , Jan. 14, 1883. 





FROM 5 TO 51 IN 2 YEARS, AND 1400 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I began the season of 1881 with 5 colonies of blacks, 
and increased to 23. The spring of 1882 found me 
with 18 colonies, after losses by queenlessness and 
robbing were over. From these we have taken 
about 1400 lbs. of extracted honey, and increased to 
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51, nuclei and all. We fed 150 lbs. of sugar for win- 
ter stores. With the exception of this and a few 
pounds of basswood, their winter stores are almost 
entirely goldenrod honey. 

HYBRIDS, AGAIN. 

The colony that gave the largest yield was hybrid, 
an Italian mated with a black drone. They were 
far gentler than any of my pure Italians. 

EDGAR IIUSBAND. 

Cairngorm, Ont., Can., Dec. 28, 1832. 


My report for 1882 is as follows: Thirteen colo- 
nies, spring count, 5 of which were transferred from 
log and box hives; amount of honey, 812 lbs., of 
which one-third was comb honey; 62!4 lbs. per colo- 
ny, and increased to 80, or 131°. 

WINTERING QUEENLESS COLONIES. 

From one swarm I sold the queen the 6th of Aug., 
and inserted a cell about to hatch, which they tore 
down; then I gave them eggs from a tested Italian 
queen. They raised a queen, and she was lost; so 
the last of September, when 1 prepared for winter, 
they were without any young bees or brood to com- 
mence winter with. What would you have done 


with the swarm, under these circumstances? I | 


brimstoned them. Which degree of murder was it, 
~first, second, or third? 
CANDYING OF HONEY. 
We have tried to have our honey candy, and have 
sometimes failed, although it was set in a cool room 
in open jars, with the temperature hardly ever above 


was in the habit of putting water in my 
honey, even if it did make it candy.—It may 
be that it makes a difference whether the 
bees be given to the comb, or the comb of 
larve be given to the bees; but I should be 
inclined to think your experiment was ac- 
cidental, until the matter is verified by fur- 
ther experiments.—The young queen may 
| have flown from the comb, as — suggest; 
| but as second swarms cften have several 
young queens, I should not be surprised if 
one had eseaped your notice. 








CALIFORNIA HONEY ON THE RISE. 
As we buy quite a little honey of friend 
| Wilkin, we wrote him a short time ago to 
, know what he could let us have some more 
| for. The following is his reply :— 
It is almost impossible to get any such honey in 
| California now. I sent 30,000 Ibs. to Liverpool in 
| September, and have received an order for about 
70,000 Ibs. more; but as the quality is not what I like, 
I shall furnish only a small portion of that amount. 
I send you a sample of what I have on hand; and if 
it suits you I will deliver it to you at Medina at 12!4 
cents, in lots of six cases or more. R. WILKIN. 
| San Buenaventura, Cal., Dec. 26, 1882. 

The above looks a little more like making 
it a paying business than it did a few years 
ago. I presume our Pacific friends are now 
only waiting for another flood of honey, such 
as they used to have a few years ago. 


freezing (it was very nice white-clover and golden- | 


rod honey, thoroughly ripened). Last winter I | 
mixed a little water with it, and then it partially | 


candied; but this year it has candied perfectly. 

GIVING UNSEALED BROOD TO A NEW SWARM. 

You say, “Give the new swarm a card of unsealed 
brood.”” I have done so, and find that the brood 
must be put in the hive before the swarm is, or they 
will be very apt to swarm out and leave the brood. 
Every one I gave a card to swarmed out soon after 
they were hived. When a swarm is hived they 
should be left as quiet as possible, with plenty of 
air, or they will be roasted out; and be sure to have 
the frame in place, or they may build their comb in 
bad shape. 

A SMART QUEEN. 

A hive swarmed, having a virgin queen; and 
wishing to return the swarm, and knowing they had 
another cell about to hatch, I took out the card con- 
taining the cell, and stood it against a tree, three 
feet or more from the hive. In a few minutes, and 
before the swarm was all clustered, we saw a queen 
on the edge of the hive next the card. We then 
looked at the cell, and found the cell empty, as she 
had flown back. I think she flew, as the ground was 
grassy, and would have taken a longer time to have 
crawled. We had a queen hatch on the fourteenth 
day, and I don’t want any more, as the bees then be- 
gan to tear down the cells. I think I should prefer 
the Holy-Lands to raise queen-cells. 

D. M. ToRREY. 

Shiocton, Outagamie Co., Wis., Jan. 15, 1883, 

I think it was murder in a very bad degree, 
certainly, friend T. If there were plenty of 
bees, they would have wintered all right, 
and you could certainly have given them 
some sort of a queen.—I am glad to know that 
you have demonstrated that thin honey will, 
at least sometimes, candy sooner than 
thick; but I wouldn’t like to have it said I 


FROM 29 TO 90, AND 4000 LBS. OF HONEY. 

Last spring was very poor for bees; sofEdmund 
| Pickup fed about 50c worth per hive in bee candy, 
| sugar, and honey. In the fall he got a little over 
4000 Ibs. of comb honey; an average of 138 Ibs., 
spring count, and increased from 29 colonies to 90, 
besides six swarms otherwise used, and eight got 
away. More than one-half were black bees. The 
best colony in spring produced 236% Ibs., and three 
swarms; the best old stand, 994 Ibs., besides one 
swarm. From the best new swarm, 122% lbs.; from 
the best 2d swarm, 68 lbs.; from the best third swarm, 
27 Ibs.,; the best 4th swarm, 29'4 lbs. Honey at l5c 
per |lb., and new colonies at five dollars each give a 
net compensation of $30.50 per hivein spring. John, 
brother of Edmund, has an interest in the bees; so 
the Pickup brothers show great skill and industry 
in raising them. Yesterday Edmund gave to the 
Limerick church 66624 lbs. of honey — one hundred 
dollars’ worth — for an endowment fund. Thisis a 
praiseworthy act of Mr. Pickup, and will live after 
him. Besides the above, we understand he has 
given 34 lbs. to preacher's salary, and 100 lbs. for 
church repairs. Rou. 

Friend Pickup, of Limerick, IIl., tells us 
the above was written by the minister’s wife, 
for the county paper. 





| LARGE STORIES. 

Do you not think some of those bee-keepers out 
your way tell some pretty big stories sometimes? I 
believe if there is so much honey out there it will be 
coming down here in a flood some time. What do 
you think? Some say they can dip it up with a tea- 
spoon; some say they get all covered with honey 
from wheat-stubble, so they can’t hardly work. It is 
too bad, but I can’t help it. I guess they will get 
through. Don’t you think so? I did very well this 
year with my bees. I had six swarms last spring. I 
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now have 13, nice and strong; one swar:n of hybrids, 
very ugly. FRANCIS C. SMITH. 
Kilmanagh, Huron Co., Mich., Dec. 22, 1882. 


Why, friend $., I have no reason to think 
any of the reports sent in are untruthful. In | 
the first place, they do not come from any 
one locality, but are, as you see, scattered 
far and wide. And again, if you observe, 
the letters read as if they came from good, 
candid, hard-working men, who would have 
no object in making exaggerations. I agree 
with you, that it is indeed wonderful; but 
when it comes from ‘the mouths of many 
witnesses,” it would not only be unreason- 
able, but unkind and unchristian like, todis- 
believe it. You are a Christian, aren’t you, 
friend 8S. ? 


A REMARKABLE YIELD OF HONEY; FROM 47 10 64, 
AND 247 LBS. OF HONEY TO THE HIVE, ON 
AN AVERAGE. 

Mr. James H. Cox, of Hudson, Iil., informs me 
that he started last spring with 47 hives of bees, and 
increased to 64 in the fall; but he sold several colo- 
nies during the summer. He took during the season 
sometbing over 11,000 Ibs., of which 4000 Ibs, was | 
comb honey. I do not remember the exact number 
of pounds, but the average on the 47 hives was about 
247 pounds, 

A TROUBLE WITH TWO-STORY HIVES. 

I have had some inconvenience with these hives. 
It frequently happens, that at the end of the honey 
season the upper story will be full while the lower 
story will be nearly or altogether empty. Is there 
an.y way to prevent this, except by changing the 
combs? I can readily see that the Simplicity hives 
would be quite handy in such cases, as it would not 
be difficult to exchange stories. 

Decatur, I11., Jan. 19, 1883. E. A. GASTMAN. 

Particular stocks seem to have a fashion | 
of always going to the top with their honey. 
This is oftenest the case with hybrids or | 
black bees, I believe, Italians having a fash- 
ion of keeping their stores down, and refus- 
ing to go up into another story, if they can 
avoid it. Where one has all the boxes above, 
and wants to get comb honey, the trait may be | 
a valuable one: but in that case they must 
be carefully looked to and fed up for winter, 
if they require it. Setting the combs and | 
brood below is perhaps the readiest remedy, 
friend G. 


FROM 15 TO 36, AND 1462 LBS. OF COMB HONEY. 
As every one else is sending in reports, I guess I 
must send in mine too. I started, last spring, with 
14 hives; bought one of you, making 15. Increased 
to 36. Only one, that I know of, left for parts un- 
known last summer; and last fall, while putting 
them into winter quarters, I came across one hive 
with 15 or 20 bees in, but full of honey. I sold 1462 
lbs. of honey; got 20 cts. for the most of it; amount- | 
ed to $286.69. I have between 300 and 400 Ibs, to sell | 
yet. I laid aside 100 Ibs. for my own use; have | 
about 80 frames of nice honey that I took out to put | 
the cushions in. J. A. KENNEDY, | 
Per Louisa. | 
That is doing pretty well for a man 74 years old, is | 
it not? 1 help father with his bees. I can hold the | 
smoker, you know, if nothing else. L. K. | 
Farmingdale, Ill., Jan. 20, 1883. | 


Whew! that last remark savors a little of 





JUVENILE GLEANINGS. I shall have to 
confess, Louisa, that I was wondering, as ] 
read, how a man 74 years old could write so 
nicely. It seems, then, that you not only 
hold the smoker, but you write letters, and 
save your poor old father’s eyes, and make 
Uncle Amos glad, to see you have done it 
so nicely, as well as so kindly. Well, well, 
perhaps the time may come when we shan’t 
know young GLEANINGs from old GLEAN- 
INGs. Who knows ? Oh, yes! Whocan ex- 
plain that hive full of honey, with = 14 or 
15 bees in it? Let the children tell how it 
came about. 


HALF-POUND SECTIONS; A FAVORABLE REPORT. 

Can you arrange your machine to make the '4-lb. 
section, size about 3x34%x2? We have been using 4- 
lb. sections to a limited extent since 1878, and find 
them very profitable, if put on the hives properly, 
and the right care taken of them after they are put 
on. We will say further, that we have used them of 
all sizes, and with and without separators, and think 
that w have about the right size, and that we can 
not use them without separators. 

Peoria, N. Y., Dec. 28, 82. J.C. NEWMAN & SON. 

Inasmuch as the above is the first favor- 
able report of these from one who has used 
them, we are very glad to get it. We have 
now our machinery arranged for making 
sections as small as the above, and are only 
waiting to have it decided what dimensions 
are to be called for most, before we keep 
them in stock and fix a price on them. 


NICKEL INSTEAD OF ZINC. 

I see on p. 626, GLEANINGS for Dec., an article on 
galvanized honey-gates. Allow meto suggest nickel- 
plating them, 

KEEPING BEES INDOORS. 
Iam trying an experiment which may be of inter- 


| est to bee-keepers. It is, keeping bees in the house 


in winter. A neighbor, an old-fashioned bee-keeper, 
was going to take up some bees, so I told him ! 
would take up the honey for the bees; he was great- 
ly astonished to think that the bees were worth any 


| thing, but said I was welcome to them. So on 


Thanksgiving day I took them and brought them 
home. I had very unwisely sold all my surplus 
honey, so had nothing on which to feed them. I 
knew they would have io have some liquid in order 
to take up any candy, and I had no convenient way 


| to give them any, so was ata loss to know what to 


do, At last it popped into my head to try keeping 
them in the house. As they cost me nothing, I 
knew that I should lose but little if I lost them. I 
made a cage the same size as a Simplicity hive, and 
covered it with wire cloth. I put a Simplicity feeder 
inside, and then put my hive on to the cage. I have 
fed them thus far about 5 lbs. of syrup. I find the 
best proportion for syrup to be 1 Ib. of sugar and 1 
lb. of water. At this date they have drawn out a 
large piece of fdn., and built some new comb on 
their own hook, in two empty frames; they have 
filled most of it with syrup, and capped part of it 
over. Iam now trying to get them to raise brood. 
A. C. MILLER. 

Barrington, Bristol Co., R. 1., Dec. 30, 1882. 

I think nickel plate would do nicely, 
friend M., but you know that would be a 
little bordering on the aristocratic, which 
would not matter so very much, if it were 
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not for the expense.—I am always interest- | 
ed in experiments in regard to keeping bees | 
indoors, because it seems, from the success | 
that has been many times made with single 
colonies, that there certainly is something | 
here we are not yet familiar with; and when 
we can once manage to build any colony up 
in midwinter, our wintering troubles are 
surely over. 








Blasted Hopes. 


Gr Letters from Those Who have Made | 
Bee Culture a Failure. 








‘“@ HAVE the worst luck, and the most of it, of 
a anybody. I began last spring with one mothy | 
= stand of bees; they swarmed three times — one | 
good, one fair, one small. The first did well; the | 
next made enough to live on till winter; but when | 
the moth was about to get the best of them I put 
them with my last swarm. The old stand which I 
transferred in November, died with plenty of honey. | 
I don’t think they had any queen, for I never saw as | 
many drones in my life in one stand at onetime. I | 
am satisfied I killed half a gallon of them when [I 
transferred them; that was after they had done 
swarming. Now to-day, the one that I doubled is 
dead too. They had plenty of honey, all sealed at 
that; also pollen. It was not honey-dew honey, for 
they had not eaten any of it. -It was sugar syrup 
that they had lived on ail fall. [have read your A | 
BC, but can’t find any thing to correspond with my | 
case. Now, what is the matter with them? If you 
know, will you answer through GLEANINGS? But, | 
don’t put me in Biasted Hopes yet. 


HONEY-DEW. 
How many bugs do you suppose it would take to | 
make a gallon of honey? 
ing sheet for a month or more with it. 
possible that aphides could produce such quantities 
of honey. JAMES T. SWAN. 
Smithville, Clay Co., Mo., Jan. 18, 1883. 


Well, really, Friend §8., I don’t know 
where else to put you, after you say you have 
had the worst luck, and the most of it, of 
anybody. If, with the A B C before you, 
you have let those bees go on raising drones 
until you killed half a gallon at one time, it 
seems to me there hasn't been any bad luck 
about it at all, if you will excuse me. Why 
did you not look into the hive, and see if 
they had a queen, instead of Jetting things 
run on in that way? Had you notspoken of 
transferring we might think you had them 


in a box hive; but why one should let things | 


1 
The woods were one shin- 
It seems im- | 





IF e 
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Aotes and Queries. 
ra re - 
BEE-STINGS FOR NEURALGIA. 
ff AM, and have been, a great sufferer from neu- 

| ralgia, and itis with much effort that I have 
— written. [ama firm believer in the efficacy of 
bee-stings to remove this disease, and | long for the 
time to come when I can again live and work among 
the bees. MARY SMITH. 
Plattsburgh, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1882, 





Bees are all O. K.; am using Quinby hive; com- 


menced with 2 colonies in the spring of 1882, and in- 
| creased to 9. 


W. E. Ports. 
Edna, Kans., Jan. 17, 1883. 


FROM 9 TO 19, AND [00 LBS. OF HONEY. 

Spring count, 9; increased to 19; 700 Ibs. of honey; 
bees nicely prepared for winter, in chaff hives. 

D. J. SPENCER. 

Vernon, Trumbull Co., O., Dee. 23, 1882. 

FIFTEEN FROM ONE; WHAT DO YOU SAY 
FRIENDS ? 

I have got the biggest increase of bees from one 
swarm in the State—15 swarms from a May swarm, 
1882, BENJAMIN MORRIS, 

Spencer, Ind., Jan. 15, 1883. 

(Tell us more about it, friend Morris.] 


TO THAT, 


FROM 12 TO 31, AND 1200 LBS. OF HONEY. 
I had 12 swarms of bees in the spring of 1882, from 


| which I got 900 lbs. of section honey, and 312 Ibs. ex- 


tractes, and 19 surplus swarms, which made 3l 

swarms to commence the winter witb, all in good 

shape. How is that for 12 swarms? 
Jefferson, O., Jan, 22, 1883. 


rows 


J. E. RUGGLES. 


THE FIRST HONEY REPORT FOR 1883. 


There is not much honey coming in at present, 
but any quantity of pollen, and Iam raising queens 


| from the dollar queens received from you last sum- 


| mer, 
| swarm I have drones, and from two others I have <6 


go on thus, when their bees were transferred, | 


is more than I can imagine. 
were shining with weeny Dr dah I am inclined 
to think this may have had something to do 
with the other one dying; but it wasn’t the 
honey-dew that caused them to rear drones 
by the gallon,sure. The matter was, friend 
S., that you didn’t look to your bees enough 
to know whether they had queens, or were 
rearing useless drones. All the books and 
all the bees wouldn’t help one who neglects 
so simple a matter as this. Can’t we look 
for you next in Reports Encouraging, friend 
S.? If your one hive swarmed three times, 


If the woods | 





your locality is certainly not a bad one. 


¥ 


1 followed friend Cook's plan. From one 


queens, cells capped. G. DELONO. 
Key West, Fla., Jan. 11, 1885. 


FLORIDA; NEW HONEY. 

I left my home in Ohio the 27th of last November; 
have had some quite cool weather for Florida this 
winter. Thermometer in the shade to-day, 79°. 
Bees are flying almost every day, carrying in pollen 
and some honey. It would be quite a good place 
here for bees, but not as good as on the coast, for 
there are no mangroves here. C. F. HOPKINS. 

Orange City, Fla., Jan. 17, 1885. 

STANDING L, FRAMES ON END FOR WINTER. 

I guess the 8x17 Langstroth hive is not just right 
to winter beesin. Those L. hives that came through 
all right, the owner had stood up on the nose, or 
front, raising the rear of hive about 45 degrees, 
packing the outside with straw, showing, to my 
mind, that the 8x17 frame is not right for this part 
of the country. J. W. TAFFT. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 20, 1883. 

(The above came to hand after our article on p. 79. 
While it shows that this man wintered his, and 
others around him did not, it does not necessarily 
follow that it was because the hives were stood on 
their “‘ noses,’’ as our friend quaintly expresses it.] 
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I commenced with one swarm last spring. I have 
three now, and I got 300 lbs. of honey. 

ALBERT UNSWORTH. 
Sandusky, Sanilac Co., Mich., Jan. 5, 1883. 


My bees did well last summer. I had 89 in spring, 
and 64 now. I got a little over 6000 Ibs. of extracted 


honey. I have 40 in chaff hives, and 26 in bee-house. | 


Cedarburg, Wis., Jan. 9, 1883. F. BEHRENS. 





I started last spring with 18 swarms of bees; in- | 


creased to 52, and have taken out during the sum- 
mer 1100 Ibs. of section honey, mostly all white clover. 
H. K. Woop. 
Rives Junction, Mich., Jan. 15, 1883. 


I have horsemint growing all over my place; it 
makes lots of honey, but it’s strong. In the woods 


we have hawthorn, elm, osage orange, and pepper- | 


wood; honey from the last named is too hot to eat. 
M. A. LUCKEY. 
Ladonia, Fannin Co., Tex., Jan. 4, 1883. 


Started in the spring with 11 —three poor and 


eight strong colonies, I increased to 31, and gave | 


me nearly 400 Ibs. of surplus. In the fall I sold 3, 

and 27 I have packed with chaff on their summer 

stands; 4 common and 23 extra good ones. 
Manchester, Pa., Dec. 27, 1882. ALBERT HAKE., 


I had 17 swarms of bees in the spring; have now 
thirty, with 2100 lbs. of surplus honey, and enough 
in hives for winter, and 20 lbs. of beeswax. Isell ex- 
tracted honey at 12% cts. per lb.; comb in section 
boxes, 15 cts. I think I shall have it all sold in time 
for next year’s crop, and not go outside of Iowa Co. 

Ladora, Ia., Dec. 12, 1882. J. N. SHEDENHELM. 


I have realized $104.50 from bees, honey, and 
queens, and have 22 stands, all in good shape. All 
the labor with them did not exceed ten days. How 
will that do? W. H. FERGUSON. 

Bloomdale, Ohio, Dec. 26, 1882. 


{Few things would do better, I should say, friend 


Ferguson. ] 
FLORIDA. 


Here L am, away down in Florida, the land of flow- | 
ers and perpetual summer, or nearly so. I am look- | 


ing up the bee business here; but nt this time the 


bees are not doing much. I left all my bees at the | 
North, packed snugly in chaff, while Iam wander- | 


ing about Florida. I hear from home that the win- 

ter is a genuine old hard one so far. The climate 

here is very fine,and has been since I came here 

four weeks ago. FRANK Moss, 
De Land, Fla., Dec. 19, 1882. 


HOPES NOT * BLASTED.” 


1 lost all my bees two years ago this winter — be- | 


tween 60 and 70 swarms, but I didn’t give up. I 
looked around and found others about the same as 
myself; couldn’t buy any in the fall; went into the 
woods and found % swarms; got them home, fed 
them some, got them through the winter all right, 
and last summer I increased them to 19 swarms, and 
had all the honey we wanted, and sold about $2.00 
worth. I have plenty for the bees. 


Edgerton, Wis., Jan. 6, 1885. R. H. PHELPS. 


TWO QUEENS IN A HIVE. 

One of my hives had two queens for sixteen days. 
(I don’t know how much longer they would have 
stayed together if I had not separated them.) They 
were mother and daughter; the mother is this year’s 
queen, got of E. M. Hayhurst; she is good and pro- 


| lifie. I don’t think she was being superseded; do 
you? JAs. J. CHURCH. 
Waterford, Ont., Can., Dec. 21, 1882. 
[Not necessarily; such cases are more common 
than most people are aware of.] 


| MAKING FDN, ETC. 
| The foundation-mill that I got of you last summer 
| gives good satisfaction. Would you please tell me, 
in a few words, how to get the fdn. dry? 

JACOB SILLS. 

Cedarville, Stephenson Co., ILl., Dec. 15, 1882. 

[If you use starch as a lubricator, friend S., your 
fdn. will be dry as it is made, or nearly so. As the 
rolis press the starch out of the way as the wex 
passes through, we cut it up and box it immediately, 
or putitinto frames to use in the hives, as it is 
wanted. ] 


She “Srowlery.” 














This department is to be kept for the benefit of those who are 
dissatistied; and when anything is amiss, I hope you will ** talk 
right out.’’ As a rule. we will omit names and addresses, to 
avoid being too personal. 


| f ] LEANINGS has been rather tlat for some time. 
| Cr Surely there is a large fleld open toyou in the 
scientific part of bee culture. Would not 
your own experiments pay — e. g., the weighing of 
| bees, their honey -carrying capacity; wax produc- 
'ed from pure sugar, both grape and cane, and a 
dozen other interesting matters? Your own apiary 
| reports on wintering, ete., were very interesting, 
but you don’t seem to have thought so, as these col- 
umns have nearly dwindled to nothing. Make 
thorough experiments on a large scale, such as 
| those boys played at with their toy scales,and read- 
| ers will be attracted to GLEANINGS. Wishing you 
| success in all your enterprises, | remaio,— 
J. H. ELDRIDGE, 

Earlham Rd., Norwich, Eng., Dec. 15, 1882. 

Well, I declare. friend K., I have had 
many kind words for GLEANINGS, and our 
friends across the water have been usually 
most profuse in their words of encourage- 
ment; but I don’t know that I ever before 
heard anybody call GLEANINGS “flat.” It 
ean’t be you said it on purpose to hurt me, 
did you? I might feel a trifle hurt, were it 
not for the large favor with which our 
journal is now welcomed wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken; and as it is, I will 
try to think it is always our best friends 
' who tell us our faults, and so remember you 
as a little nearer than the majority of them. 
| 1 know your point is a good one. I know 
| how welcome are any items of my own prac- 
tical experiments with bees, buckwheat, 
| honey-plants, and the like; but with this 
| whirlpool of business and letters to be read, 
| I really don’t know how I can do any better. 
| May be when the college boys get home and 
'take up some of this editorial work I shall 
'do better. Meanwhile I thank you, and I 
| will keep it in mind that one friend has 
| thought GLEANINGS flat, and that [ must 
| studiously try to avoid ** flatness.”” Wouldn’t 

you, friend E.? I don’t know now that this 
properly belongs in the Growlery; but I 
didn’t find any thing any better, and the de- 
partment ought to be kept up, you know. 








<< 
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Our Homes. 


Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him —JoB 


to-day; and yet out of its very sad- 


13:15 
yar friends, I have a sad story to tell you 
ness I trust we may tind a usetul les- 


son. You have heard me speak of our | 


Canadian boys, and have doubtless known 
that one of them has had charge of the apia- 
ry principally, for the past two years. He 
came here to learn bee culture, while his 
brother, older, remained to care for the bees 


at home in Canada. Itis of this one that [| 


would speak. Some of you may remember 
a bright, hopeful letter that he wrote in our 
Sept. No., 1-81. If you have the number 
handy, it may be worth your while to turn 
to page 424. At the close of his letter we 
find these words:— 

Now, friend Root, I ean hear you say,’ Very good, 


friend C.; but, go caretully; go slowly at first till | 
you get experience.”” | promise you | will be care- | 


tul, for I guess | know what care it has taken to put 
that littis apiary in its present shape; yes, to build 


it up from notbing in six months; but to go slowly, | 
never! L bave a great many faithful advisers on | 


this point, and [ would say to all such who may read 
tbese lines, that, with all due respect for your good 
wishes and greater experience, ** Please before you 


say further, come right here and step into my | 
shoes.”” | have lived a quiet country life on my | 
father’s farm for twenty years: but that life is at an | 


end now, and time is precious; time is money, edu- 
cation, influence, every thing, and time is short. 


There is nothing especially peculiar in the | 


above, and the feeling he expresses there 


might be shared by many a young man of | 
twenty ; but, as nearly as we can well decide | 
now, lit appears that that letter was written | 


when he was on the eve of insanity. A few 
weeks later his brother became so alarmed 
at the strange tone of his letters, that he 
showed them to me. and finally, by my advice, 
he went back to Canada and brought the 
writer, A. E. Calvert, here. We thought if 
we could get him here among our boys and 
girls we might, with God’s help, lift him 
out of the despondency into which he seem- 
ed settling. For atime we seemed to part- 
ly succeed, and he took hold of our work, 
and was apparently one of us; but toward 
spring he seemed to settle back, and finally 
wrote a letter to John, who brought it to 
me. The letter was one of the saddest ac- 
counts of struggles with despondency and 
despair that one could well imagine. I saw 
him alone with his brother, and had a long 
talk with him about it. He insisted that 
his mind was gone, and that it was too late 
for him to be helped. He thought if he had 
come among us sooner, perhaps he might 
have been helped out of his trouble; but he 
continually insisted that it was too late. He 
said in his letter that he thanked his shop- 
mates for the courteous way in which they 
treated him, but that they did it only out of 
kindness and politeness, tor it must be ap- 
parent to everybody, as well as himself, 


that he had not ordinary intelligence. 1, 


told him, it was only a monomania he had 
fallen into, and that his powers of mind 
were unimpaired, and no one thought of 
such a thing. I plead and argued the mat- 
ter with him, and took him by his great 


| broad shoulders and told him he had 
strength of mind, and body too, to doa 
_world of good in encouraging and cheering 
others, instead of settling down to brood 
over imaginary evils. I scolded him for 
|giving way to temptation, and, with his 
consent, burned the letter and got a partial 
promise from him that he would not yield 
_again to temptation, so far as to write any 
more in that strain; and before I left him 
he knelt in prayer and asked God to help 
him to overcome the temptation to yield to 
these evil thoughts, and to deliver him from 
the dark cloud that threatened to envelop 
his whole life, and to aap: him faith to say, 
* Thy will, not mine, be done.”” From that 
night on he seemed to begin to rise up; 
but as a further precaution I asked him to 
come up into my room every Wednesday 
evening, and tell me of his temptations, and 
we would, with God’s help, surely bring 
him out all right. These meetings were 
kept up for many weeks, or until I felt 
he was in comparative safety. As I no- 
ticed still that he had a fashion of relapsing 
into a sort of gloom, or reading in a sort of 
mechanical way, hour after hour, John and 
I thought it would be well to give him some 
| work to occupy his mind; and according] 
| he was employed for several months in fill- 
ing orders for goods that were to go by ex- 
press. After the busy season was over he 
1elped in building our new house; and 
'toward fall I was rejoiced to know that 
both of the boys had decided to go back 
| with Ernest to Oberlin to school. It seem- 
ed to me that Oberlin was the place of all 
— to get one to feel that life is worth 
iving for, even for those in humble circum- 
| stances. He took hold of his studies well, 
learned easily, and made unusual progress ; 
'and when he came home at the holiday va- 
cation I inwardly thanked God that Albert 
_ had been, so far as I could see, raised from 
the dreaded fate that seemed at one time to 
hang over him. Even though he seemed so 
| safe, I determined to have, at the first op- 
, portunity, a good long talk with him in re- 
gard to his old malady, and find out whether 
| he had been subject to his old despondent 
/moods any more. I once went over to his 
/room in the new house, for this express pur- 
| pose; but as he was busy talking with oth- 
-ers, IL let it pass. No opportunity offered, 
and the day came for them to go back to 
‘college. For a trifling reason they neglected 
| to take the morning train, and so the boys 
| were sitting around through the day, not 
doing much of any thing. It was almost 
train time. and we were taking supper rath- 
er earlier in the lunch-room, that the boys 
might not be late for the train. Albert had 
_been around within an hour, so we sat down 
‘without him. After we had partly finished 
| our meal, I remarked,— 

‘“*Why, it seems strange that Albert 
should 4 away so long, when it is so near 
train time.” 

The others made some comment, and Ja- 
/cob remarked that he saw him a little while 
before, going into the house apiary. John 
-arose hastily and went out; but if I saw it, 
| I thought nothing of it. In afew moments 
| more I was startled and stunned by the sud- 
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den appearance of John’s white face, which | 
came before me as a dream. I presume it 

was the words that stunned me, for I could 

hardly tell whether I really heard them, or 

whether it was a freak of my imagination. 

The words were something like this :— 

*Q Mr. Root! Albert has shot himself, | 
out in the house apiary.” 

As soon as he said it he was gone again. 
He spoke so low that few heard him; and | 
as 1 passed through the hands in the pack- 
ing-room, I almost envied their ignorance of 
the great sorrow that lay upon us. One of 
them was scolding pleasantly because so 
many kept leaving the west door open. 
Soon work was stopped, and sad groups 
were scattered through the apiary, and over 
the factory. 

He had been weil liked by the hands, for, 
indeed, it were a pretty hard matter to find 
any thing against him. Many had noticed 
his gloomy spells, but the greater part of | 
them knew nothing of the insanity that hung 
over him, unless it was the near friends or 
his brothers. Now little incidents began to 
come up, related by one and another, and | 
things about him we could not understand | 
before, now began to be explained. Was he 
crazy ? did he deliberate this act in his sane | 
moments ? we all began to inquire within 
ourselves, if not out loud. 

When he commenced shipping goods last 
summer I required him to bring all to me, to 
inspect, before he did them up. Well, after | 
he got used to the business he thought this 
unnecessary, and sometimes sent them off 
without my inspection. At one time the 
clerks began to complain that some one med- | 
dled with their goods, after they were in- 
spected, ready to pack. I could hardly be- 
lieve they were not mistaken, until some one | 
told me he saw Albert take a smoker from 
another man’s goods, and use it to fill an or- 
der of his own. I took him one side, and 
asked him about it. He neither acknowl- 
edged nor denied it. I became somewhat 
vexed with him, and talked pretty severely. 
This seemed to arouse him. 

* Mr. Root, do you think I would do any 
thing dishonest ? ” 

* Why, no, Albert: I can not well call it 
dishonesty, for there was no motive for it, 
or no selfish one ; but will you please tell me?) 
why you did take a smoker out of that box?” 

Now he spoke full and free. ‘ Why. Mr. 
Root, I can not tellwhyI did it. If they saw 
me do it, | suppose L must have taken it; 
but I have no recollection of ever having 
done such a thing at all.” 

Iie promised to be careful in the future, | 
and I let it pass ; but now it looks plain that 
there were times when he did not know | 
what he was doing. May it not have been 
at such a time when he did this awful deed, | 
and that he was in no way responsible for it? | 
No letter was left (for 1 had exacted from 
him a promise to write no more, for it seem- 


ed to me to hurt him to dwell on it and | 
write letters), and it would seem that none 
but God, who reads the human heart, will | 
ever know the secret of that hour. | 

I have told my sad story, friends, and I | 
have told it as fairly as 1 know how; and 
the saddest part of it is, that it is true there | 


is a phase of humanity, a disease, if you 
choose, that attacks Men and hurries them 
on.to deeds like these. I have studied in- 
sanity quite a little, both among friends 
whom 1 knew, and among the poor unfortu- 
nates whom I have met in our Sunday 
service at our county Inlirmary. J confess 
that few things in life have had such a 
tendency to cast me down, and to almost 
tempt me to doubt God’s kind loving care, 
as these cases of insavityand suicide. Sick- 
ness and death do not appall me, because 
the suffering one may hold on to God’s great 


| promises, and rest even amid the most ex- 


cruciating pains, trustingly in his arms. 
While enveloped in thesadness and gloom 
of this event, all at once the idea occurred to 
me,suppose Albert had died a natural death 
of sickness, or by accident. My heart almost 
bounded at the thought. Oh how gladly 
would we have seen him die thus, in prefer- 
ence tosucha death! And yet,why ? Proofs 
of his occasional insanity were many and 
satisfying; why, then, should we repine, 


/and indulge in useless regrets that we did 


not do something more for him ? 

Again: The bible says, ‘*Come unto me, 
all ye that are weary and heavy laden.”’ 
Does this apply only to sane people? Are 
the comforts and sustaining powers of 


‘religion for the diseased in body, and not 


for those diseased in mind? Our departed 
friend was a professor of religion ; he pray- 
ed God to help him in his great trouble, as I 
have told you; and he rose up and spoke in 
our young people’s prayer-meeting, only a 
little more than a week before his death. 
Hlow can it be? and why did God, in his 
wise providence, allow such a thing to hap- 
pen ? or, why should such things as suicides 
be known in this world of ours ? 

I am pretty sure there are some among my 
readers who will feel like reproving me for 
having written the above—who will say that 
it is wreng and wicked to even question 
God’s loving-kindness for a single moment. 


I agree with you it is wicked, and I soon 
‘knew it was wrong for me to let such 


thoughts force themselves upon my mind. 
I prayed tor light, and I am glad to say 
that light did come. It came in the line of 
our opening text. Though he slay me, yet 
will Ltrustin him. Do you know who said 


| that? As I thought of it, I began to see 


more clearly why the book that contains it 
Was put in the bible. It may be that it is 
only after having lived half a lifetime that 
we can feel the need of such a text, and 


‘thank God he put it there. Did it ever 


oecur to you that the human mind is a won- 


derful piece of mechanism? The human 


will, too; who can understand or fathom it ? 


| The following may be helpful to somebody : 


After the simple funeral services at the 
factory, John and his younger brother, Rob- 


ert, took the body and went back to their 
/ northern home, while we took up the daily 


round of business once more. Some way | 
could not get to work as L usually do. Few 
things in life disturb me very much or very 
long while my trustis inGod ; but this event 
affected me differently from any other in all 
my experience. Every time I sat down to 
work, sooner or later the events of that day 
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| 
would come up and stand before me. When | 
! ought to be reading your kind letters, my | 
thoughts would be drawn away ; and, before | 
I knew it, would be going over the details | 
again. He was last seen by Jacob, opening | 
some of the bee-hives, apparently looking to | 
see how the bees wintered. Another saw 
him open the door and go into the honey- | 
house. Then I tried to follow his thoughts. | 
] tried to pry into the secrets God had so ef- 
fectually cut off from us by that great solid 
wall of death. Instinct tellsus many things 
that we should not know otherwise: and | 
now, What does instinct, if that be the word, 
tell us of death ? My powers of thought are 
now well matured. If ever I shall be capa- | 
ble of giving a wise opinion, if that be the 
word, of life,and its termination, death, now | 
is the time [ should be able to do it. The! 
subject began to have a wonderful fascina- 
tion. I Jay awake nights to look on and 
wonder at the new phenomenon that began | 
presenting itself. You know how LI am giv- | 
en to hobbies. and to following one subject | 
intensely until every single fact and feature | 
isscanned. In a week | began to suffer. I! 
knew it, and yet it began to seem as if I 
couldn't get away from it. I knew, too, that 
it was taking me away from God; and old 
experiences of battling with temptation be- 
came painfully familiar. I prayed; but | 
even the act of praying about the matter | 
brought it freshly to mind, and harmed me. 
Was it possible that 7, who had lifted others 
and exhorted them to be strong in the Lord, 
was going to be found a poor weak mortal | 
whom Satan could get before, so that he 
could not even pray ? Was there a possible | 
chance that I should go crazy too ? 


| 
| 


Indeed, | 
lam not sure that any one is proof against | 
some of the phases of insanity, if he will let | 
his mind run and dwell constantly on one) 
theme. I made up my mind that I could 
and would stop thinking of any thing that | 
had the most remote bearing on the subject, | 
and I did; and then I thanked God that he 
had implanted in my nature the power of | 
tleeing from evil. A good Jesson comes in 
here. Itis almost folly for any one to pray 
to God for deliverance while he continues to 
dally with sin. God helps those who are 
trying to help themselves. Nay, more; he 
has no pleasure in a half-hearted service. | 
‘There may be circumstances where no other 
way than prayer is left open to us; but he | 
who prays should look to it well, that no) 
faint trace anywhere lurks in the heart, of 
any thing like a disposition to look on the sin 
he has renounced; no wanting to so much | 
as even turn the head to look back ; but keep | 
your eye on God, and your faith, * though | 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 
Another little incident: Last September, | 
when the boys went off to school, to save | 
railroad fares, and also to keep their trunks 
from being smashed, as rnest expressed it, 
Jacob carried them all overland, with our 
faithfulold Jack and the one-horse wagon. | 
Off they started in high glee, followed by | 
prayers and blessings. On that sad night, | 
after busy hurryings to and fro, I happened | 
to come from town rather late in the even- | 
ing, and in doing so I passed a horse and | 
wagon in the darkness. I turned and looked 


| self as well. 


| is accomplished. 





back. It was the self-same old wagon, and 
Ernest was driving. The wagon contained 
the corpse of his dead schoolmate and friend. 
It was the saddest event of his young life. 
While my mind was brooding over it in the 
days I have mentioned, I often thought of 
him, and wondered if he, so young, bore up 
under it better than I did, with my addition- 
al 22 years of age and experience. How 
short a time it seems since he was a toddling 
little chap with curly white hair! I remem- 
ber that I wanted him to learn to walk, one 
day, but he didn’t like to be hurried. He 
inherited from his mother some sturdy old 
knglish ways, and, unlike my enthusiastic 
Yankee way of wanting to hurry every thing 
along, he proposed to get a good ready, and 
plenty of strength, so that he might walk 
when the proper time came, and do it up 
right. Inowing him well, I employed a lit- 


| tle strategy, to see if it was only because 


he lacked contidence, that he would not 
stand alone. I held a pictorial newspaper 
up before him, and got him to take it in his 
hands. When he was so absorbed in it that he 
forgot, I took my hands away from him, and 
left him standing alone, looking at the pa- 
per. I well remember how I laughed and 
shouted at the success of my experiment, 
and how he sat down when he looked around 
and saw L was not holding him. All along 
through these years we have been friends 
and companions, and it seemed on that sad 
night, as we talked the matter over, that he 
seemed more a friend, and nearer to me, 
than ever before. The drill of the college, 
and the companionship of good strong ear- 
nest men had been molding him to grapple 
with the stern, hard realities of life, and he 
seemed even in this matter to be steady and 
cool. 

Well, ina few days a letter came. His 
experience had been almost exactly like 
mine. Ile had even given up one of his 
studies; and failing even then, he had gone 


, to one of the strong old professors, and laid 


the case before him. Ie was told that, un- 
less he took his mind right off from the mat- 
ter, by force of will, it would not only be the 
ruin of his education, but the ruin of him- 
Ile did it, and came out re- 
joicing, and praising God, as I had done. 
Am I wrong in thinking there is something 
in suicides, at least many of them, that can 
be guarded against by sheer force of will? 
Christians and humanitarians are now mak- 
ing it a study to find out how best to save 
valuable life from evils of whatever sort. 
What shall we do about the matter of sui- 
cides? At least half a dozen have occurred 
among those with whom I am personally 
ac yuainted, within my recollection. Isita 
disease of the body, or disease ot the mind? 
or are they so intimately connected that it is 
hard deciphering which? It has been said, 
that when one once undertakes such a thing, 
he never gives it up until, sooner or later, it 
Ll am glad to be able to 
say, such is not always the case. I recall to 
mind one friend who had got to such a stage 
of the disease that he would hunt the news- 
papers to find reports of suicides, and ar- 
gued that one might commit the act, and 
still be a Christian and be saved. Irom 
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what I have told you, you can well see that 
the reports of our newspapers would be the 
worst thing such a person could possibly 
read. How was his life as a Christian at 
that time, do you ask? It was by no means 
in keeping with the sentiment of our opening 
text. But I am glad to tell you, that by the 
influence and prayers of kind friends he was 
made to see his error, and afterward died 
the death of a humble, patient, trusting 
Christian. Reader, when you see a friend 
die a quiet, happy, honest death, don’t ever 
more repine. he in mind, there are other 
calamities sadder than this. 

Let me tell you another little story. One 
who stands very high now as a scholar, and 
has plenty of offers of places with a salary 
up into the thousands, told me but a few 
days ago that he once passed through a very 
great trouble while in his studies at college, 
because his mind became affected in a queer 
way. He seemed, right while enjoying good 
bodily health, to lose the power of mental 
effort. In trying to describe the sensation, 
he said it seemed as if his brains had been 
**scooped out,’’ and the cavity filled up with 
mud. The prospect before him of becoming 
an imbecile, and dragging out a weary life 
of say fifty years or more, in some infirmary 
or asylum, was more than he could stand, 
even if he was a Christian, and studying for 
the ministry. Any thing but such a fate, in 
place of the brightambitionsof youth. Aft- 
er a season of the worst real trouble he had 
ever known, and a long hard struggle to wae 
“Thy will, not mine, be done,” he finally 
got down to where he could tell God he was 
willing to be an idiot all his life, if there was 
no way of averting it, and then he wassaved. 
Feelings of joy and peace came instead of 
worry and despair, and this in itself was a 
wonderful help in the way of recovery, as 
ony physician will readily understand. I 
tell you, my friends, rebellion against God 
is one of the worst sins a mortal can commit. 
This man gave up his studies, and, with the 
calmness of a little child, went home to 
work on the farm. Inashort time he was 
back, and all right; but he had received a 
lesson that will last him through life, and 
he has been the greater man for having had 
this lesson. That vain ambition of his boy- 
hood is gone, and, no matter how high he 
may rise now, he knows that it is all in 
God’s hands. 

He had been taught, by a very plain lesson, 
that it is not only the very breath we draw, 
but that even the very thoughts we think are 
in God’s hands; without his permission we 
could not even think at all; but with his 
permission, we are permitted to choose be- 
tween good and evil, and submission or re- 
bellion. The will power lies in our hands, 
and it is in this that we are created in his 
own image. 

Now, dear friends, when I speak of the 
dead, it is with reverence and respect; and 
in pointing out to you the moral of this sad 
lesson, I do it with a feeling that, if my 
friend Albert were present, he would tell me 
to do it for the sake of the youth yet living. 
By turning back to the extract in the open- 
ing of this talk, you will see he closes with 
these words :— 





I bave lived a quiet country life on my father's 
farm for twenty years; but that life is at an end 
now, and time is precious. 

Beware, boys, how you ever let an idea 
creep into your mind that you are above the 
station wherein God has placed you. The 
young minister was rebellious at the thought 
of leaving his studies and going back on the 
farm; but when his rebellious feeling was 
put down, and he could say, Though he slay 
me, yet will I trust in him, there came a 
great flood of happiness in upon him, and 
he took a great step up toward God and 
heaven. I talked with Albert several times 
about this; but he insisted that if he ever 
did any thing in this world it must be some- 
— large. He once wished he was rich ; 
but I told him that money left to him, that 
he had not worked and earned by hard labor, 
I should fear more than any thing that 
could possibly happen, to one like bimself. 
He smiled at my strange ideas, and said he 
would like to try it. 

I talked to him freely in regard to the mat- 
ter of suicide, and told him, one evening, 
while we were alone, that one who should 
commit such an act was for ever lost; that, 
in the nature of things, he by the act gave 
himself into Satan’s power. ‘This, of course, 
could not apply to one not responsible. His 
reply was either evasive, or he made no re- 
ply. Ile seemed pleased with his work, and 
with his shopmates, and he rather enjoyed 
heavy muscular work. When the rest of 
the hands were carrying bags of seeds up 
stairs, cne bag at a time, he would toss two 
bags on his shoulder,and march up stairs as 
though he enjoyed it. When he indulged in 
his gloomy moods it always seemed to drive 
him away from his religion, and there seem- 
ed to be with it a sort of rebellion against 
God. He seemed to be quite a way off from 
the spirit of ‘‘ though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him.’’ His brother and I urged him 
to take part in our young people’s meetings; 
but we did not succeed in getting him to do 
so until he went to Oberlin. 

I believe his countrymen are, as a rule, 
noted for their energy and indomitable will. 
It is this energy and will that has hewn 
down forests, and tunneled through moun- 
tains; but the will must first be under 
proper subjection, and be taught obedience 
to proper authority, or it is like the fire that 
warms your homes; without restraint, it 
ends in death, instead of being a life-givin 
power. Albert had a will of his own; but 
fear it was not a very submissive one, even 
when in his right mind. I told you he used 
to ship goods for us. After he had made a 
good many mistakes, I told him he must not 
send out any more, without bringing them 
to me to inspect. I soon found he let them 
go as before. When I remonstrated, he said 
he knew they were right, for he went over 
them several times. As mistakes were still 
reported, I finally told him he must not send 
out an article, until I had seen it. He kept 
on, and, when questioned, was stubborn and 
silent. I sat down and talked with him 
about it, made him smile, and made him 
talk. He gave as a reason for refusing to do 
as I wished, that, when it got so he could 
not put up goods without somebody to look 
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them over, he might as well quit doing any 
thing. I called in his brother, and went 
over the whole ground with him. I told 
him all our packers had their work inspect- 
ed, and it might take him years to learn to 
avoid the mistakes always made by one in- 
experienced in any business. He said he 
would do as I said in any thing else, but 
would not this. Had it not been for his af- 
tliction, I should have had to let him go; but 
as it was, I concluded to give him some oth- 
er work. As we dropped the matter, I told 
him I feared the position he there so stub- 
bornly held to would be, in the end, hisruin. 
I told him I was obliged to obey orders from 
my customers, or it would cut off my own 
bread and butter, so that when we got so we 
refused to obey those we were working for, 
we were pretty sure to very soon refuse to 
obey God, and the end was Satan and eter- 
nal ruin. He smiled, and said something to 


the effect that he would take the chances. | 


I believe that, as a rule, insanity is often ac- 
companied with stubbornness. Perhaps it 
is beyond the power of man to tell which is 
the cause and which the effect in certain 
cases; but in any case, we can see clearly 
the importance of a humble and obedient 
spirit. A bee-friend once came to see me, 
whose mind, I was told, was affected at 
times. I was ea get to find him a man 
with most unusual powers and learning. I 
could see no trace of any thing wrong on 
any subject. One day, when out in the open 
air, we got to discussing the respective mer- 
its of slates and queen-cards, to hang on the 
hives. I argued my side of the question un- 
til I saw he was getting stirred up about it, 
and thought it wisest to stop. I felt a little 
hurt, too, at the vehement way in which he 
objected to my opinions. All at once his 
manner changed, and he said, ‘‘ Forgive me, 
friend Root; you areright, and Iam wrong; 
and I am more wrong in allowing myself to 
get disturbed by so simple a matter. This 
is the trouble with my mind, and, dear 
friend, I beg of you, when you see me get- 
ting excited as I was just now, please lay 
your hand on myarm and bid me be careful.” 

The good old man preached us a most ex- 
cellent sermon on the next Sabbath. He 
knew the weakness of his own afflicted mind, 
and yet, even out of that afiliction he arose 
as one who “‘ruleth his own spirit.” Truly, 
truly, the work is a greater one than that of 
one who “taketh a city.” 

Help us, O God our Father. Thou who 
knowest the hidden thoughts of us_ thy 
creatures, as well as all the secrets of the 
universe, to thee we come. Help us to real- 
ize our weakness, and help us submissively 
to acknowledge “ greatness. Help us, in 
pursuing the paths which thou hast loy- 
ingly made for us to walk in, not to forget 
that thou art supreme, and ruler over all. 
Help us to remember with thanksgiving and 
pense these lives thou hast given us, and 

eep us from all temptation to doubt or 
complain, when we meet with trials, or 
with experiences we can not understand. 
Help us to remember that thou, and thou 
alone, givest life, and none but thee hast 
right to take it away. Give us that reverent 
and trusting spirit that will say with thy 





' servant Job, ‘*‘ Though he slay me, yet will 


I trust in him.”’ 
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WE have now plenty of beeswax, but had to pay 
“right smart’’ for it. See what we now offer on 
page 54, cover. 

WHO has any spider-plant seed for sale, and what 
will they take for it? It seems funny if we can’t get 
seed enough, as easily as this is to raise and gather. 


Our subscription list has gained, during the last 
month, about 1200 names, so we now have altogether 
4832 subscribers. This number, thus early, indicates 
we shall go far above any former year. Thank you. 


EXPRESS money-orders are proving a very sure 
and cheap way of sending money; but where you 
can, friends, please make ours payable to the Union 
Express Cu., as that is the only express company we 
have. sila 

In referring to pages in GLEANINGS, the current 
volume may be understood where none is men- 
tioned; otherwise the year will be given. Thus, 
** p. 425, 1881,” can be as easily found as * p. 425, Sept. 
No., 1881."". In ordering a number containing any 
particular article, the page, month, and year may 
be given. Sat ive 

Our friend Horace Libby, of Lewiston, Me., sends 
us some beautiful plain drawings for a honey-house, 
that would do credit to any architect; but I am sor- 
ry he has taken 80 much time on it, before we really 
any of us know just what we want. I fear it is go- 
ing to be something like our dwelling-houses. There 
are no two people in the world who want houses ex- 
actly alike. 


IN our Jan. No. I advertised perforated zinc honey- 
boards at 25c each. I fixed the price after having 
imported my zinc, and paid all charges. After the 
journal had gone out I received a second claim 
for more duty on the zinc, claiming it was manufac- 
tured instead of sheet zinc. The difference on the 
quantity we imported amounted to more than a 
hundred dollars. In consequence of this I have been 
obliged to charge 30 cts. instead of 25, to cover the ac- 
tual cost of the honey-boards. I dislike to advertise 
goods, and then ask for more; but under the circum- 
stances it is the best I can do to save myself. 


MANy of the engravings we give you in GLEAN- 
INGS are very expensive, and I have for some time 
been a little undecided as to what I ought to do 
about lending them. As all of the finest ones are 
almost in constant use in printing our A BC book, 
about the only way we can do when we lend them is 
to get new electrotypes made. Of course, we can 
not well afford to do this without pay. Now, in 
































































































100 


to any ene; 
trotypes at the usual price of 
inch. This, 
original cost of the picture. 


25 


cts. per square 


Ir has always seemed as if those who send us very 
large orders should have a little better rates than 
those who order only one article at a time, or, say, 
a dollar’s worth of goods, or such a matter. Well, 
the truth is, friends, I have figured many articles 
down so low that there is hardly room for any dis- 
count at all, especially those sold at ten and hun- 
dred rates. However, we have decided to make a 
discount of two per cent on all cash orders of $50.00 
or over; three per cent on $100 or over, and five per 
cent on orders of $500 or over. 


YOUR OWN NAME. 

NEVER be ashamed to tell who you are. There 
may be circumstances under which it may be right 
to take an assumed name, or at least there are some 
people who claim there is; but I tell you, friends, 


conceal your real identity, then is the time when 
you want to look out that you are not being led by 
Satan instead of God. I have just been told, in a 
private letter, that a prominent bee friend visited 
us, and stayed some time, going all over the estab- 
lishment under an assumed name. The excuse giv- 
en was, that I might charge him more for beeswax 
if I knew he was running an opposition fdn. factory. 
Is it possible any of you should think I am so afraid 
of opposition as that? If you want to go into the 
same business, come and look us all over; take 
measurements of every thing, and, if you wish, we 
will help you build your machinery, and give you 
the best advice we know how to give. It is just 
what we are doing every day. Do you think we 
shall suffer or lose, or lack business and work? “In 
my Father's house are many mansions. If it were 
not so, I would have told you.” Even were it possi- 
ble for some one to steal and carry away my busi- 
ness, they could not take away my faith in God. Is 
not “ the life more than meat, and the body than 
raiment’’? Another thing: Some of our bee circu- 
lars hail from apiaries with some high- sounding 
name, with somebody's name appended as agent or 
manager. Don’t doit. Aren’t you always “ man«a- 
r”’ of your own business? In business circles it is 
getting to be pretty well understood that all these 
obscure ways of doing are some sort of a dodge to 
evade payment of just debts. The institution or- 
ders goods, and, when payment is desired, the man 
who made the order says he is only the ‘*‘ manager,” 
and thinks it ridiculous that you should think of 
holding him responsible. If your name is John 
Smith, put John Smith to the end of every thing you 
write, and then bend the energies of your life to- 
ward making the name of John Smith as good as the 
gold, so that all men may pronounce it good, at 
sight. Young man, never let the time come when 
you shall be afraid or ashamed of your own name. 











CIRCUL. ARS, E TC. RECE IVE D. 


Von Dorn, Omaha, Neb., sends us a 4-page list of 
apiarian supplies. 

J. V. Caldwell, Cambridge, Ill, 
page list of “ Supplies for the Apiary.’ 
D.S.Given & Co., Hoopeston, Ill, have issued a 
pre 2 20-page pamphlet relative to the “ Given Fdn. Press. 


has sent us an 8- 


J. 
a ae List of Bee- keepers’ Supplies.’ 


but to accommodate, we will sell elec- | 
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of course, is but a small part of the | 


| perceived the merits of the Simplicity hive, 


when the time comes that it seems expedient to | 


' our celebrated foundation. 


Tadlock, Luling, Texas, sends us an 8-page 124 





Ben. 





thinking it all over we have decided to lend no cuts | G. W. Baker, Lewisville, Ind., sends us a fine &- 


page price list of bees and poultry; 6x8, 


Chas. J. Van Eaton, York, Livingston Co., N. Y., 
sends us a pretty 4- page list of “ some of the implements ”’ used 
in the apiary. 


P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., has just received 
from our job rooms an "8 - page list of every thing pertaining to 
his extensive apicultural business. Send for one. 


E. T. Flanagan, Selleville, IL, always up to the 
times in proyressive ee. has ke ‘pt our big press busy 
for three days last week on his new Catalogue for 1883, It will 
pay you to get one. The new firm is Flanagan & Ilinski. 


Friend Muth sends an interesting supplement to 
his 1883 price list. It seems he has,on the first cover, finally 
and gives us Blan- 
ton’s Simplicity bee-hive, He also makes a reduction on hone y- 
jars. 

L. E. Welch, Linden, Mich., has just received from 
our job-rooms a very tasty 6-page price list of bees and sup 
plies for the apiary, 5 x 3. 

“a x 


F. Boomhower, Gallupville, N bas also issued 


his price list of clamps and be en, in just the same style as the 
above, and from this office. ** George the jobster ” is now fair- 
ly reveling in new material, and is prepared to “throw ’’ him 


self on the daintier class of job printing 
idly coming into favor among bee-men, 


Friend Hayhurst sends us his neat little postal-card 
cire ular, from whie h we extract the following, which sounds 

* just like him: ‘I guarantee safe arrival. If the bees reach 
you in bad condition, please send me, immediately, without al 
tidavit or dead bees, your simple statement of the matter, and 
I will try again, or promptly return your money. do not 
know that I have a single dissatisfied customer; but if there 
are any such, and they will write me in regard to the matter, | 
will do the best that J can to render satisfaction.’ 


MRS. LIZZIE COTTON’S CIRCULAR, 


Tam being asked my opinion of the new circulars Mrs. Cot- 
ton is again sending out quite plentifully. The statements she 
makes, and the prices she charges for the goods she sends out, 
would, in ny opinion, forbid her being classed with our regu- 
lar supply dealers, to say nothing of the strings of complaints 
against her that have filled our bee journals for years past. 


which is now so rap 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 





CALL FOR A CONVENTION, 


The bee-keepers of Northeastern Michigan are 
hereby requested to meet at the Dayton Hotel, in 
Flint, at 10 o’clock A. M.,on Tuesday, Feb. 13, 1883, 
for the purpose of organizing a bee-keepers’ associ- 
ation. All bee-keepers are earnestly requested to 
come, and bring with them any apiarian articles of 
interest that they may possess. A free room, and 
reduced rates of board, have —_ secured, 

. Z, HUTCHINSON, 


The Tuscarawas Valley Ree-Keepers’ Association 
will hold a called meeting in Town Hall, Coshocton, 
O.,0n Feb. Mth, 1883, at 10 o’clock A. M. Every one 
interested in bees or honey is invited there. Come 
prepared to make a report of the bee business for 
the past year. Bring or send any thing pertaining 
to the business, and let others see it. 

. A. BUCKLEW, Sec’y. 


DOOLITTLE SAYS, 
STANLEY'S VANDERVORT EDN. 
is | Me Bee it: 


We can fill orders at once for a large amount of 
Also any thing wanted 
by bee-keepers, at factory prices, or lower. 

Send for Circular. 
2d G. W; STANL EY & BRO.. Wy oming, N. Y. 


IF You w ANT A 


HORSE aps 


Don’t make or buy one until you have sent for a 
Circular describing the WARREN POWER, to 
<0 WwW. C. GILLETTE, amy, Genesee Co., 


oOnviiEnnn GRO 
SEEDS, PLANTS, VINES, BULBS, ETC., 
at growcrs’ prices, grown at my seed farm, fruit 
garden, and apiary. Descriptive catalogue free. 
ddress OHN H. MYERS, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
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~ WANTED. 


ORDERS FOR EARLY ITALIAN QUE ENS ! 


Three fine imported queens, to breed from, and 80 
colonies of Italian bees. Ali will be devoted to 
queen-rearing. Single queen, $1.00; lt for $10.00. 
send for catalogue otf Bee ‘'fixin’s.”” Beeswax 
wanted. J.S. TADLOCK, 
2-12d Box 42, Luling, Caldwell Co., Tons. 


WANTED. 


Two young men to work in Apiary and Nursery. 
2 aa 8. I. FREEBORN, ithaca, Rich. Co., Wis. 


HIVES, SECTIONS, &, 


sors Simplicity, and other a 


Ti : 


The Lewis One-Piece Section. 
E er aa 
The Lewis Two-Piece Sections. 
We make the one-piece, two-piece, or four-piece 



































dovetailed or nailed Sections, any size. trom half- | 
pound to 6x6x2 inches, or any other SUPPLIES for | 
| if ordered before the 15th day of March. 


Bee-Keepers, made of wood. 

444x444 of any of the above kinds of sections, - $4 50 
All other sizes, larger to 6x6, - - - - 5 00 
Half-pound sections, - . ~ - - - 3 50 


Send for Price List and illustrations of our NEW | 
HIVE for comb honey — something new, just out. 
Price Lists will be sent only to those that bb for 
them. -LEW 

Watertown, Jeff. Co., Wis., 


Feb. 1, 1883. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


FOR THE SALE AND MANUFACTURE OF 


ottd 


BRE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Root’s Simplicity, and V. D.-N. hives, frames, sec- | 
Italian queens and early 4-| 
See advertisement in Jan- | 
uary, 1883, GLEANINGS; and for further particulars, | 


tions, foundation, etc.; 
frame nuclei a specialty. 


send for my Illustrated Catalogue. 
25 cents cash, or 27 cents trade paid for beeswax. 
2ttd P. L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 


ZEB PYTeRsS’ 
28 Pages, 50c. per year. 

SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 

2-4d A. G. HILL, Kendallville, Ind. — 


From SALZ! 


50 STRONG COLONIES, Italian and bybrid bees, 
“ Laemnory Simplicity hives. STACY PETTIT, 
Ft. Smith, Sebastian Co. ee Ark. 
LO East Rochester, Col. Co., Ohio. 
E. T. LEWIS & CO., TOLE DO, OHIO, 
Manufacturers of the U.S. Standard Honey-Extract- 


or (new improvements), and all other Apiarian 
Supplies. Send for circular. Itf 


A neat eon for ‘marking clothing, 
, for 35e. Three to one address for 
$1.00 Faves hg Address JOHN COULSON, 





PATENT FDN. MILLS. 


® 
® 
_— 

WOOD SEPARATORS. 





GIVEN’S 


FOUNDATION PRESS 


— AND — 


WIRING MACHINES. 


With this Press perfect foundation can be made 
in the wired frames, which will not sag, warp, nor 
break down. Samples and Circular free. 


Ge For Particulars, address 


D. S. CIVEN & CO., 


HOOPESTON, ILL. 


CARY’S ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF 


2. ad 


BEES AND SUPPLIES FOR (863 


Is NOW READY. 
You should read it before making your purchases 
for the season. We offer you goods of very best 
quality, at very low prices. If you do not believe it, 


read our prices and send for a sample order. 


Address WM. W. CARY & SON., 


2tfd ( Jolerain, Franklin C 0., Mass. 


6-inch, $10.00. 
10-ineh, $15.00. 
). PELHAM, May sville, Ky. 


SECTIONS ¥.2%°° 


Per M., 

Send 5- 

cent stamp for ome and ig: e list My supplies. 
CHAS. J. VAN EATON, 

2d York, Liv. Co., N. 


es COLONIES, NUCLEI, AND Saar 
FOR SALE o MEAP. 
For terms, address 
Ss. D. MNMeLEAN, 
COLUMBIA, TENN. 


@ 
DM 
os 


2-5ing 


50 ets. per 100; $4.00 per 1000. 
Basswood, $4.50 per M. 
or C. J. VAN EATON, 

York, Liv. Co., N. ¥ 


Section boxes, White 
C. R. ISHAM, 
Peoria, Wyo. Co., N. Y. 


2d 


FLAT - BOTTOM COMB FOUN- 
dation.—High side-walls, 4 to 14 square 
feet to the lb. Circular and samples 
free. J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 

Sole Manufacturers, 
4tfd Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., 


VANDERVORT 





N. 


COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


GUIDE : 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
11-3d JNO. Vv ANDERVORT,  Laceyv ile, Pa. 


J, D. GOODRICH, East Hardwick, Vt... 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


Supplies for the Apiary, 


TWO-PIECE SECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Always firm and square. 
| Sample section. 


Send for circular and 
2t fd 
FINE M ICROSCOPR, i in Fr ench walnut case, 
with tweezers, and all attachments, for sale 
cheap. Address L. L. EENHOWER, 
2 44 North 5th Street, Reading, Berks Co., Pa. 
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DADANTS FOUNDATION. 


--—UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. —— 


Nothing is better; your fdn. suits exactly. 
Cincinnati, O., Oct. 23, 1882. CuHas. F. MUTH. 


The finest and brightest I ever saw. 
Adamsville, O., March, 1882. GREEN R. SHIRER. 


Thanks for promptness, and the splendid article 
sent. Cuas. MCRay. 
Canon City, Col., Jan. 6, 1882. 
Fully equal tosamples. Thanks for your prompt- 
ness, D. 8. KALLEY. 
Mansfield, Ind , June 14, 1882. 
Best I have used; no breaking down; bees take it 
readily. W. B. SPENCE. 
Sidney, Ohio, Aug. 31, 1882. 


I like it better than any offered by dealers. 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 24, 1882. C. H. LAKE. 


It is the nicest I have used. D. KEYEs. 
Louisville, Ky., June 20, 1882. 


It is the best I ever saw. 
Racine, Wis., July 19, 1882. 


Willing to pay 2 cts. per r lb. more than for any I 
have seen. F. WILCOX. 
Mauston, Wis., March 23, 1882. 


The most perfect article that I have seen. 











GEO. WUSTUM. 


Christianburg, Ky. G. W. DEMAREE. 


Very well satisfied. Bees worked on it finely. 
Aven, St. Genevieve Co., Mo. Wm. BLooM. 


Have used about 75 Ibs. from , but I prefer 
yours. Rey. W. BALLANTINE. 
Sago, Muskingum Co., Ohio. 


Your foundation is the best. J. W. PORTER. 
Charlottesville, Va., March 25, 1882, 


The nicest I ever received. 
Bloomington, Ul. 


Your fdn. beats them all. Bees draw it out fur- 
ther. Jos. CROWDEN. 
Remington, Jasper Co., Ind. 


Ahead of any fdn. maker of the world. 
Borodino. N. Y. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I concluded to send to you, even if express is 
higher. Council Grove, Kan. D. T. NORTON. 


I never saw any nicer. G. TISDALE. 
Westfield, N. Y., March 31, 1882. 


Better than any I have ever had. 
Mechanic’s Falls, Me. 


Well pleased with the Renee. 
Council Bend, Ark. 


We are working on a new set of machinery 
made expressly for us. . But, friends, remember that, 
to fill all the orders, we need wax; and if you have 
some, please write us. We will pay a high price for 
it. Send for our retail or wholesale circular, with 
samples free. We sell also colonies, queens, and 
supplies. CHAS. DAN * 
2tfd HAMILTON, HANCOCK CoO., LLL. 
5 Elegant Chromos, or 50 Transparent Cards, 

with name on, 10c. M. F. Moss, V andalia, Ill. 
ARRANTED ITALI AN QUEENS, from 
hardy imported stock, $1.00 each; from im- 
ported mothers, 50 cts. extra. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. None of the new races kept in this vicinity. 
2-7 W. H. Proctor & Co., Fairhaven, Vermont. 





H. W. FUNK. 





J. B. MASON. 





EO. B. PETERS. 





3! lovely chromo ‘cards, with name in Gold and Jet, 
10c. W. A. Youna, Box 769, La Salle, Il. 
E. T. LEWIS & CO., TOLEDO, OHIO, 

Manufacturers of the U. 8. Standard Honey-Extract- 
or (new improvements), and all other Apiarian 

Supplies. — Send for circular. ltfd 

WANT TO BUY ‘ONE THOUSAND BEE-COMB 
CARDS, any size. I also have a fine lot of 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES For Sale. 

2d Address J. B. MURRAY, ADA, HARDIN Co., O. 





1883 THIRTEENTH YEAR. 1883 
. 

Italian = Syrian Queens. 

Testea queens, in April and May, $2 50 

Tested queens, in June and after, - . - % 00 

Untested queens, in Apriland May, - ~ - 12h 

Untested queens, in June and after, - - 1 00 


Sent bv mail, and safe arrival guaranteed. Send 
for circular. 


Address W. P. HENDERSON, 
2-7ding MURFREESBORO, KutH. Co., TENN. 








Recent Additions to the 


COUNTER STORE. 


THREE-CENT COUNTER. 


Postage] Pr. of 10, of 100, 
3 | SEA-SHELLS, about 2-inch.. : =| 28) 280 
2 | TEN NIGHTS IN A BAB-ROOM, by T. S. Ar- 

GDN ics caldn Paaasecaun caer coh iseexs | | 2% 
FIVE- CENT cou NTER. 
6 | SEA-SHELLS, about 4-inch.. tvael 2 oe 
4 | DOLLS. china-limbed.................. | 45) 400 
5 | SALT-CELLAR, tub pattern, glass..... | 451 400 
3 | NAPEIN-BING, wood, very pretty...... | 48] 4 50 
| VASE, silvered glass, 4% in. high..... | 48] 4 50 
TEN-CENT COUNTER. 
3 | COMB. dressing, rubber; a good one..| 75| 8 00 
6 | RITCHING-POST RINGS, tinned; strong | 
and handsome -| Ti] 650 
2 | WATCH CHAINS, nickel, jong linked . | 8 | 7 00 
10 | DIPPER, retinned, both handy and 
handsome, holding a little overa shi | 95| 900 
8 | DOLL, china-limbea, 93 in. long...... | 85] 8 00 
5 | DOLL. wax, dressed, 5% in. long..... | 95} 9 00 


2 | GIMLET, extra, cut easily and bore 
hole as round and smooth asa bit..| 75{ 6 00 

8 | SALT-CELLAR, wheelbarrow, glass, 
wonderful nice toy for thejuveniles | 85] 8 00 

2 | NECE-TIE, gents, satin, a wonder for 


es ots ok wah kw Wubted eva been | TS] 6 50 
2 | SUGAR-SHELL. almost as pretty as one 
that costs a dollar. | 85) 800 


10 | TEA-CUP AND SAUCER, child's decorated 
A set of 6 in | saar willow basket for 


50 cents.. , -| 80] 7 00 
FIFTEEN-CENT COUNTER. 

2 4 SCISSORS. gents, solid steel........... } 1 49] 13 00 

a] PADLOCE; stout enough for a jail..... | 1 25 | 11 50 


STAND for hot dishes; beautiful ee 
of lustral wirework . . {1 35] 13 CO 


Twenty-Five Cent Counter. 
10 | EGG-BEATER, Dover................... | 2 25 | 20 00 
11 | WORK-BOX, —: with partitions. 
UG Gr IE OE iss ove ives can ede gee | 2 251 20 00 
26 | ICE-TONGS, daned. can’t rust. | 2 80 | 22 BO 


Thirty-Five Cent Counter. 
oh |)! RRR ee eee or | 3 25 | 30 00 
3 | BUTTER- ENIPE, silver plated on steel, 
ee oot sos sudad ceeeane kametoee {3 00} 27 00 


FIFTY- CENT COUNTER. 

10 | CRUMB-BRUSH and TRAY................ | 4 00 | 35 00 
10 | MASON’S TROWELS, 7% in. blade. Diss- 

ton’s best. These are preferred by 

some to any kind of a honey-knife 

cc EE RT Aisi ee | 4 00 | 44 00 
34 | NOTE HEADS AND LETTER HEADS, such 

as we use, per package of 500...... a | 4 50 | 42 50 


SEVENTY-FIVE CENT COUNTER. 


15 | STORY OF THE BIBLE, 700 p. and 274 ill. 
Will be eagerly read by almost any 
ETE ERE Bey ee | 7 00 | 65 00 


One-Dollar Counter, 
| ety EYMNS, all in one volume (No. 
2.3.4), words and music, board cov | 8 00 | 7 
10 | How TO EEEP STORE, a valuable book 
of 406 p. For anybody who sells 
POON RG COLNE ss os 55.55 Saice sd acted aeaces | 8 50| 80 00 


A. I. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS, 


ro ay these books on which postage is not given, 
= forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
rice. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to Sg tape te if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the beokseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were ape § to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 

urchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
owing list, books that I approve, [ have marked with 
a*; those I especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, +t; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, §. 

BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

As many of the bee-books are sent with other goods by freight 
or express, incurring no postage, we give prices separately. 
You will notice, that you can judge of the size of the books very 
well, by the amount required for postage on each. 
oT AB {Price without postage. 





2| A BCof Bee Culture** Paper............. 
15| A BC of Bee Culture** Cloth ............. 110 
6 | Cook’s New Manual** Paper............... 94 
10 | Cook’s New Manual** Cloth................ 115 
10 | Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping**............... 1 40 
5 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* Revised, Paper 70 
6 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* a Cloth 94 
10 | Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t 1 90 
BD | SURISTMOT DOO vo oisis vo acs ci dcenseaeses 10 
1| Extracted Honey, Dadant*.................. 14 
1 | Honey as Food and Medicine................ 05 
“Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it is 
tiction and not facts. Putnam’s Sons... 1 00 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist**.......... .........55 1 50 


The Apiary, or Bees, Bee Hives, and Bee Cul- 
ture, by Geo. Neighbour & Sons, England*s 1 75 
British Bee-Keeper’s Guide Book, by Thos. 





Wm. Cowan, Esq., England*§.............. 40 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 

3| An Farm, Stoddard**.................. 47 

Barn Plans and Out-Buildings* ............ 1 50 

Book on Birds, Holden*................ .. 5 25 

5 | Dictionary, 25,000 words and phrases ...... 15 

ng for Profit and Heaith, Warring... 1 50 

Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.............. 1 50 

10 | Gardening for Profit**... .................. 1 40 

Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany.. 2 10 

5 | How to Make Candy**..................005- 45 

How to Paint, Gardner?..................... 00 

Hints for Painters, a 9 is &c*... 25 

1 | Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook**....... 14 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Or- 

SN NOE ok scnvikgns coesdeccuanveess 1 50 

Ft NII a bin Kinin oc Sotscccacvecesenes 18 

10 | On the Koad to Riches** ................665 90 

Play and Profitin my Garden*............. 1 50 

2 | Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)* ...... paper 23 

2| Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*.. ........ 15 

Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.............. 1 50 

Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*.............. 20 

Sugar Canes and their Products. Sample re 

of sugar included*..................65 75 

Ten Acres Enough**................0.00-000 1 00 

2| Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases... 23 

What I know of Farming, Horace Greely.. 1 50 

Wood Engraving, Fuller*.................. 30 
3| Wood’s Common Objects of the Micro- 

WOO: vin ccacvdcccsaes cevikgn ve aeest 47 

BIBLES, HYMN BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 

8 | Bible, good print, neatly bound ............ 25 

PR TENE wo doth cvccawsccvecnesveseeweetes 1 25 

5 | Harmony of the Gospels .............-.+.-. 35 
10 | Life of Garfield, from Canal Boy to Presi- 

MO ION nna eas saheneneas eh eve 75 

10 | Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**. 75 
2 | Moody and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns, words 

only, No. 1V., paper...............- 05 

3 | Same, oes” Sanat tat i ED 10 

5 | Same, words and music, board............. 30 
3 | Same, Nos. I., I1., and ILI. combined,words 

ONG DADO. 6s osccs aces scccgaceadesee 10 

4| Same, words on ys ee EES Tee Ce Ee Ere 15 

8 | Same, words and music, paper............. 50 

10 | Same, words and music, board............. 60 
5 | Same, Nos. I., IT., IIIL., and IV. combined, 

words only, board..................- 25 

12 | Same, words and music, board...... Wines 90 





3 | New Testament in pretty flexible covers.. 05 
15 | Story Pee eee ee one i, 

A large book of 700 pages, and 274 illustrations. Will be read 
by almost every child. 


4 | The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life **. 25 
10 | “The Life of Trust” by Geo. Muller**..... 115 
10 | Walks and Words of Jesus** .............. vt 


This book contains, in very large type, all the words spoken 
by Jesus, as nearly in their proper order as we can get them. 

BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 

ARE IN GOOD REPUTE, 

American Bird Fancier................ ........ 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard............ 
American Weeds and Useful] Plants........... 
Burn’s Architectural Drawirg Book........... 100 
Burr’s Vegetables of America................. 
Broom Corn and Brooms... .paper 50....cloth 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures......... 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... .... vee peu naiete 


Cements and Glue... 
Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic....... 
pS RE a a hee 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets..... 
Dana’s Muck Manual..................-...0000: 
Darwin's Variations of Animals and Plants... 
NE ai i tn cxndey mcnsicuakeatonns » 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing. . 
Farming by Inches, Barnard................... 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical.... 
MI chic cuban xdere adueuech vecyueonsy 
Pur, Wim, and Feather. . i... .c.ccccsccecccociecces 
Farming For a ieee use ee tes waa kitous eee ne% 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... = 
Gregory On Cabbages.... 
poe ae! ~ ree Mc IES die dic a's edwedieoie 
regory On Onions....... Precept antieiees 
Guenon On Milch Cows.. — Be ated c a auate eg ated 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder............... 
Hop Culture. i... ..2.0.ccccccees Kiekaceevabie ines 
ESS 3 Ser ree 
How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.... 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation. ..Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates, $6 50................ 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.......... 
Kiipparts Wheat Plant. ......0..05 sescccccccess 
Leavitt’s Facts About Peat... 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Huusekeeper’s Friend. 
Money In The Garden, Quinn.................. 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray.......... 
My Ter Rod Farm, Barnard.................... 
My Vinevard at Lakeview........ ............. 
Practicai Butter Book, Willard................. 
POMP Clery PICIIG .oiciccs ioc cic cewccecccoase 
Peach Culture, Fu!ton’s.......... 
Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn 
Parsons On The Rose...... .......-ceeeeeeeeees 
Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright....... ...... 
Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Story 
Shooting on The Wing 
Taxidermist’s Manual.................- 
The Carpenter’s Steel Square and its Uses,.... 
Hodgson.... Abridged ..............e00005 
What to Do and How to Do It, in case of.... 
accident, &c............ Sai ih eels de 
Youman’s Household Science... 
Youatt on Sheep..... ......... 
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You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
pew A are in some kind ofa Binder. Who has not 
said—‘t Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. Table of prices of Binders for 
any Periodical, mailed on application. Send in 
your orders. ie 8 ROOT. Medina. Ohio. 

The Canadian P. O. authorities refuse to receive these 
nee me mails, as they exceed the proper weight for mer- 
chan ° 


















104 GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. Fen. 


ONE - PIECE SECTIONS 653 $5.00 





and all goods correspondingly low. We make a specialty, of all styles, of the SAMPLICITY 
HIVE, including the ** MI. & F.°? Chaff Hive, with movable upper story, which is growing rapidly 

in favor, as offering superior advantages for “grr wy 4 and handling bees at all seasons. We have IMM. 

Sagpatindiear this hive by making one or both sides MOVABLE at an additional cost of 15c per side. 
e manufacture 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


AND ARE AGENTS FOR 
FLAT - BOTTOMED MAE SE. 
Will pay highest price offered in GLEANINGS from month to month for beeswax, delivered at depot here. 
PEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 
Send for Must rated P. icc List for 1883 FREE. 


Ww. T. FALCONER, Merriam & aiconer. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


A Farr OFFER. FRUIT EVAPORATOR. 


All bee-keepers purchasing a dollar Italian queen 





of me the coming season will receive in connection, | To be used upon a common cook-stove. Capacity, 
if desired, a plan for making a PORTABLE PLANK | three to five busheis perday. Price complete, $10.00. 
FENCE, ora CHEAP RAIL FENCE. | In the fiat, partly put together, $6.00. A few agents 
Address A. cox | wanted for the sale of ae: Evaporator. For partic- 
1-3 White Lick, Boone Co., Ind. | ulars, address JOHN H. MARTIN, 
—_-—~ Si pause enemaate | ‘Hartford, Wash. Co., N. Y. 


A NEW IMPORTATION 0 OF CHOICE 


ee Clover peed CONTRACTS WANTED 


ness arrived, ona 4 bg sale cheap. Apply WITH 


F. MUTH, "Cinginnatt, Ohio. SUPPLY DE A I ERS 
; 5 

For next year’s stock of Bee-hives and fixtures. 

We are securing new machinery, and buildings, and 


are always well stocked with Pure-Bred Poultry and | better facilities in every way to manufacture exten- 
Italian Bees; Extractors, Foundation, Hives, etc., | sively. Dealers, and those who contemplate becom- 
for sale. Job Printing of every description done | ing such, are requested to write for estimates on 
cheap for — Cireulars free. job lots of hives, sections,ete. We will make spe- 








Address J.T. FLETCHER, West Montery, cialties of chaff and Simplicity hives, but will make 
120d Clarion Co., Pa. other styles, if unpatented, and ordered in consider- 
onan able quantities. t us know the kind and probable 


quantity of goods you expect to handle, as well - 


any other information you may deem necessary, an 
we will send you prices that we are confident will - 


satisfactory. 
S.C. & J. P. WATTS, 


BEE - KEEPERS SUPPLIES 10tfd LUMBER CITY, CLEARFIELD CO., PA. 
T. LEWIS & CO., TOLEDO, OHIO, 


| F Manufacturers of the U. 8. Standard Honey- 








Extractor (new improvements), and all other 


Write for terms to 
Apiarian Supplies. Send for circular. ltfd- 


JAMES ‘HEDDON, DOWAGIAC, MIC ha # Apiarian Supplic 


bani Tian Cian Cues. IMPORTED QUEENS. 








+ Teg ale - - = francs in Gold. 
e - 

Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- | 78Y anc June, Pace te - po lpian ie «- 

nies. For quality and purity, my ‘Stock of bees can | pe ame nar ge POE apa nue lar ee 

epect a To omen me a Aaa foundation. | No orders received for lessthan 8 queens. Queens 
7 it If you = ~~! agin a — baa oe tm a transit will be replaced only if — 

send for my new Circular, containing directions fo _ 

lateodncing ueens, remarks on the new races of | CHARLES BiANCONCIN L& ta Bologus, italy. 


Bees, &c. ddress ee 
1tfd DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. | MUTH’ S 








~ ggg HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


British Bee Journal. secsnr cuss wowey sans. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in pack ,each month. In order to dispose 
of thera, we offer them at present at $1.00 per year, | 

postage paid, beginning Jan., 1883. Will guarantee | 
] 
| 


I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


TIN BUCKETS, BEE HIVES, 
HONEY SECTIONS, &c., Kc. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, CrnciInnaArtrI, O. 
P.S. men Stamp of 10c for * Practical ape 


l of every rem 
pafe ried of very nu Bee-keepers 








